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PRE FA CE. 




\HE chief object in publishing the un- 
finished history of " Judith? together 
with the short stories and pieces 
which hive already appeared in print \ is to enable 
the many friends who hold my mother's memory 
dear, to possess a complete volume of all her smaller 
writings. 

To some, no doubt, to whom my mother read it, 
" Judith " will bring back pleasant memories of 
happy hours, passed in the company of one whose 
large sympathies and greatness of soul never failed 
to attract and bring out all that was best and 
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vi Preface. 

most noble in every one who approached her. In 
reading over these pages, they will picture to 
themselves again the glowing room, filled with 
warm sunshine ; vague odours of flowers and sea, 
and the far-off songs of birds will float dimly out 
of the past upon their senses, and every sentence 
will vibrate again with those harmonies, in the 
clear depths of which that radiant spirit was 
reflected, whose charm and influence will be re- 
membered and felt by all who knew her until life 
and recollection cease. 

It may interest the readers of " Judith" to know 
that it was my mother's intention to portray in 
her a great and noble character led astray by the 
very qualities that ennobled it. Pure, but pas- 
sionate, guileless, sensitive, vehemently indignant 
against the code of morals which govern what is 
called "society," — thrown at an early age in the 
midst of entirely unsympathetic surroundings, with 
no one to turn with loving care the chafing im- 
petuous tide of youth into safe channels, — how 
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should such a nature stand against the repeated 
shocks and disappointments produced by a sordid 
and insincere world? It was intended that in 
course of time Judith should leave the cold pro- 
tection of Brankleigh Manor, and going forth to 
earn her bread she should become a great artist and 
public singer, crowned with success, and the ad- 
mired of all More sinned against than sinning, 
through her own large-heartedness and mistaken 
generosity she falls into deep error, which brings 
with it sorrow, desertion, and bitterness, as its 
natural consequences. The story would have been 
a sad one enough, ending with JuditKs death, 
lonely and unhappy, with only one or two friends 
left her ; but we should have had the history of 
a noble woman, who, in spite of triumphs, sin, 
and sorrow, retained her truthful and unworldly 
nature to the last. 

I hesitated long in bringing so incomplete a 
work before the public, but for the reasons before- 
mentioned, and being strongly advised thereto by 
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my friends, I resolved to add it to the already 
published stories, thinking, at the same time, that 
even a fragment from the authoress of ' " A Week 
in a French Country House* 9 might not be un- 
acceptable to many. 

MA Y E. GORDON. 
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AT DAYBREAK. 

O do not wake, for so thou look'st most true, 
The veined lids have veiled thy glances wild, 
And thy pale cheeks have caught the rosy hue 
Sleep gives a little child. 
Blight, and warm breath of spring, sweet food, and 

murderous bane, 
Oh, my lost love ! when shall we meet again ! 

Never again shall foot of mine 

Tread within a home of thine ; 

Never again shall smile of thine 

Bless or blast a home of mine. 

Forgive me, sweet one, that I cannot bear 
The terrible fate thou willed'st. Blind Despair 
Making a hell of what was once my heart, 
Drives me before her, and so, sweet, we part. 
And yet I thank thee for those bitter blisses 
That once thou didst bestow — thy cruel kisses ; 
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And for the passionate words of love once spoken; 
And bless thee, bless thee, bless thee, with the 

heart thou'st broken ! 
Oh, little Agatha, dark to me is the light 
That bids me leave thee ! Lo, the dawn 
That grudges wretched souls these shrouding hours 

of night 
And brings the sunshine back to souls at ease, 
Wakes shiveringly, and shivering sigh the trees. 
One kiss, O child ! one more ! now sleep, for I am 

gone. 
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ON WORDS BEST LEFT UNSAID. 

In Walter Savage Landor's "Pericles and 
Aspasia" there occurs the following little pas- 
sage : " My opinion is, that what is best for 
us is our admiration of good ; " one of many 
excellent observations in a very charming book. 
And not only the best, but by far the plea- 
santest thing for us too, one would be inclined 
to think, this same admiration for what is good, 
if one were not met by the melancholy fact that 
for a single chivalrous heart, content, after a 
lapse of nearly three hundred years, to devote a 
lifetime ot generous patience to the rehabilita- 
tion of a Bacon, one sees hundreds who appear 
only to exist. for the strange pleasure of "lending 
a hand at undoing." 

Yet when the charmed hours have gone by 
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unheeded in the delighted perusal of such books 
as Carlyle's " Life of John Sterling," Mrs. Oli- 
phant's " Life of Irving," and Lewes's " Goethe " 
(where, in spite of a strong vein of enthusiastic 
partiality, all the many sides of the complicated 
human machine are given with tolerable fairness, 
and the reader left, according to his own lights, 
to piece together the character of the man de* 
scribed), one wonders where can be found the 
market for the biographical notices of distin- 
guished persons which occasionally come before 
the world, and in which there does not appear to 
exist the trace of a belief in any one great 
quality of their nature, in any even accidental 
good action of their lives, or even in any occa- 
sional fine movement of their hearts ; and one 
can but marvel how, in such cases, the un- 
grateful task should ever have been undertaken. 
What could be more painful than the men- 
tion made of Nelson in Mrs. Trench's diary ? 
And if after the lapse of years this brief, 
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incidental, but deplorable notice was so un- 
speakably disagreeable, what shall be said of 
the more important articles that, at different 
times, have made their appearance in various 
reviews upon Rossini still living — and whose 
sensitiveness to the opinion of his fellow- 
creatures may well have been stung by the 
picture given of him to the world? 

I came, not very long ago, upon a bio- 
graphical sketch of his life, in which every 
quality, great or small, the possession of which 
makes men to be respected when living, and 
honoured when dead, was denied to him. In- 
triguing, unscrupulous, irretrievably false, irre- 
deemably base, and of an envious jealousy, 
that rendered him incapable of appreciating 
or allowing the merit of any other man ; these 
are the chief characteristics of the portrait 
drawn of him in a very generally read journal ; 
and while numberless degrading anecdotes 
(raked from what miry sources Heaven only 
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knows!) were brought in evidence of these 
various accusations, not one was recollected 
that could tell of happier moments of his 
mind. Yet one would think that, over so 
large a space of existence, there must have 
shone some occasional ray, however faint, of 
a diviner light, for the benefit of such of 
his biographers as did not close their eyes 
against it 

Some few years back, before he went to Paris, 
where he is now permanently established, I, who 
am writing this, had the fortunate chance of 
seeing a good deal of him ; he had been for a 
long while ill, and was .then in an altogether 
deplorable condition of both mind and body: 
yet even under these adverse circumstances, how 
charming his company was ! 

A shrewd observer — a brilliant satirist — in his 
manner courteous and kind — his judgments full 
of a fine discrimination and the wisest common 
sense — his conversation brimming over with 
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fancies the wildest, wittiest, and most humorous 
— what dazzling company it was ! A burning, 
shining light, not to be extinguished by suffer- 
ing, or subdued even by the forlorn aspect of a 
hired lodging in an Italian country town, and 
the incessant attendance of three medical men. 

For a certain droll happiness of expression, I 
have never seen his equal. Latterly, among the 
many musical burdens which his eminent position 
in the artistic world compels him to carry, there 
arrived at his house an unfortunate gentleman, 
with musical glasses (finger glasses) so har- 
moniously tuned together, as to admit a fatal 
possibility of executing upon them the well- 
known "Dal tuo stellato soglio" — the famous 
prayer from the " Mos& in Egitto "—of the great 
master himself; a tribute the luckless performer 
thought certain to touch the heart and propitiate 
the vanity of the composer. Rossini, driven 
beyond all bounds of patience by the abomina- 
tion of the thing, fled into another apartment, 
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followed by some of his friends, who for a little 
while endeavoured in vain to persuade him to 
return. At length, upon its being represented 
to him that the poor professor's feelings would 
be wounded by his prolonged absence during 
the performance, he said, with an accent of pro- 
found melancholy, " Cest bon — c'est bon — je 
reviendrai aussitdt que ce monsieur aura fini de 
rincer ma priere." 

Who that heard it can ever forget the 
humorous description he gave one evening of 
a certain carnival season, during the whole of 
which he assiduously attended every masked 
ball that took place, for the sole pleasure of 
contemplating a 'stout middle-aged English 
gentleman who never missed one of them, who 
was there from the first note to the last of each ; 
who never, on any one occasion, opened his lips 
to a living soul ; and who was never once him- 
self addressed by a single human creature ; but 
who continued to prosper, night after night, in a 
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state of mysterious but perfect contentment, 
attired as Harlequin ? 

Nothing can be less true than that Rossini 
does not do proper justice to the genius of other 
composers. As a general rule, he has less 
sympathy with German than with Italian art, 
but this is simply a matter of national feeling ; 
and he is far too great himself not to know what 
is great in others, though their manner may not 
be his. He is familiar with the works of all 
the most eminent German masters, and used 
frequently to speak with delight of Weber, 
whose abundant flow of clear melody appealed 
strongly to his southern organization. 

On one occasion, happening to mention some 
music which had been executed at my house on 
the previous evening, he inquired what we had 
sung. 

" Something of Rossini's," said I. 

" Do not sing that music, it is out of date ! " 
he answered, with a gentle irony. " And what 
beside ? " 
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u Something of Mendelssohn's," I replied. 

" Then you sang something that was beautiful, 
and distinguished, and tender, and delicate," 
was his immediate observation ; the warmest 
and readiest acknowledgment of the genius of 
another man, evidently entirely sincere, from the 
admirable spontaneous selection of the particular 
epithets used, and a very sufficient refutation of 
the stupid calumny which would deny to a man 
of his brains (putting the question as one of 
mere intelligence) the capability of admiring the 
work of any other master. 

On another occasion, when I was spending 
the evening at his house, an animated conversa- 
tion arose, in which the unavoidable and desir- 
able necessity of lying in all its various forms 
was advocated by the whole society; and to 
cringe, intrigue, flatter, and deceive, was unani- 
mously declared to be the obvious and inevitable 
duty of every one who meant to find his proper 
place, and hold it, in the world. The grand 
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argument was, that as no one could or would 
endure the truth, there was nothing left for it 
but to lie, if one did not wish to see one's friends 
converted into deadliest enemies. I mentioned 
the circumstance of a man who, at a single sitting, 
had sung me twelve of his own compositions, 
one more hideous than another, to whom I had 
honestly told my mind, and who had remained 
my fast friend nevertheless. Rossini immediately 
capped this with a whimsical description of a 
visit which he had once received from a gentle- 
man who had brought an opera with him : " As 
he told me," said Rossini, "for the sincere ex- 
pression of my opinion, the advantage of my 
criticism, and, above all, for the benefit of my 
suggestions. He lied himself when he said it : 
what he wanted was what they all want — not at 
all one's opinion, but one's unqualified approval. 
We put the music on the piano, and he began — 
I listened with patience to some twenty pages, 
and then — ' You wish me to be really sincere ? ' 
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said I, and I pointed out a passage that was 
more particularly objectionable than the rest 
He hardly gave me time to speak — 'Dear 
master,' he replied, 'I think if you will only 
reconsider the page which precedes, you must 
see that the passage you condemn is a strictly 
necessary consequence.' ' If it is necessary, let 
us speak of it no more,' said I, and proceeded. 
After a little while, I ventured to indicate some 
slight modification of another part which called 
loudly for correction. ' But/ said he, ' dear 
master, if you will only give one glance at the 
page which follows, I am sure you will perceive 
that this is absolutely essential, and that any 
alteration here would ruin the whole effect.' ' If 
it would ruin the effect,' said I, ' of course it is 
not to be thought of — and we went on : at last 
it became wearisome, so I shut the book, and 
said to him, 'Mio caro signore, questa vostra 
musica h la musica la pib — (a vigorous Italian 
adjective, for which he had the grace to beg our 
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pardon), 'ch'io abbia mai sentito in vita mia.' 
Eh bien, ce monsieur ne m'a jamais plus 
aim£!" * he added, in a plaintive voice, and 
looking round upon us with a kind of mild 
surprise that made us all die of laughing. 

There was abundance of droll and clever talk 
among that small knot of unscrupulous Italians, 
as, half in jest, half in earnest, they propped 
their pleasant little theory of falsehood. But 
the whole thing by degrees grew to be very 
dreary and ugly ; and, drearier than all the rest, 
the master himself, bowed down with pain and 
sickness, pacing backwards and forwards in the 
midst of us, and stopping every now and then 
to place some felicitous cynical remark, or to 
tell some irresistibly humorous story entirely 
to the honour of the father of lies. At last, 
as he came up to the end of the room where 

* " ' My dear sir, this music of yours is the most 

music that I ever heard in the whole course of my life/ 
Well, that gentleman never loved me any more after- 
wards." 

VOL. I. 2 
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I sat, and was preparing to turn, I stopped 
him, and asked whether he supposed that Felix 
Mendelssohn had achieved his earthly honours 
through cringing, lying, or baseness of any sort ? 

" Ah, let us not speak of him ! " he said A im- 
mediately becoming serious ; and then added, 
with the deepest feeling, " Mendelssohn was an 
angel on the earth." 

This was no tribute of his intelligence to 
genius, but the loving acknowledgment of some- 
thing nobler and better still — the single nature 
of one of the purest-hearted of men. 

One day when he was calling upon us, a lady 
came in who had been a professional singer, but 
who had long since left the stage, and was now 
among the most constant of his visitors and 
devoted of his admirers. 

" How well I remember you at Bologna, with 
your father," he said ; " that was years ago. 
You never once came to see me then, though. 
All the other prime donne used to come ; why 
didn't you ? " 
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" Because they did," she replied. " You were 
all-potent there then, and you might have fan- 
cied I came for the use you could be of to me ; 
now I no longer need you, and when I come I 
know you are sure that only respect and pure 
gratitude bring me." He burst into tears, and, 
taking both her hands, exclaimed, " Oh cara, 
cuori cosl non si trovano piu in questo mondo — 
n6, non si trovano piti ! " * 

What thieves the man must have fallen among 
to be so overcome by a simple expression of 
disinterested regard ! 

I have seen Rossini's eyes fill with tears at 
the beauty of a little child, and although this 
manifestation of emotion may possibly have 
indicated nothing of much greater value than a 
rather refined degree of artistic sensibility, those 
dews of tenderness might have blazed out as 
jewels of virtue from the midst of the collection 

* " Ah, my dear, such hearts are to be found no more 
in this world — no, they are to be found no more ! n 
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of dismal anecdotes which his biographers have 
cared to treasure up against him. 

Another very hopeless piece of private history 
is the " Life of Mademoiselle Rachel/' which I 
met with in a country house the other day, and 
took up to my room to read, as my custom is, 
before going to sleep at night ; and as I read 
I could not help wondering what could have 
been the temptation, artistic or other, for laying 
bare to the world such dry and cheerless details 
of any human soul, and how any one who had 
ever thrilled with the terrible grace of her 
" Roxane," or been haunted by the woe-begone 
pathos of her " Oh, mon cher Curiace ! " should, 
not have shrunk back from the act, as from one 
almost of ingratitude. The book recalled very 
vividly to my mind a circumstance which I 
had almost forgotten, but which at the time 
made a considerable impression upon me, and, 
as our French neighbours say, "gave me to 
think." 
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Some years ago, when Mademoiselle Rachel 
was trying the climate of Egypt as a sort of 
forlorn hope during the fatal illness which 
deprived the world of an unrivalled artist, she 
suddenly sent directions to Paris for the sale of 
her furniture and of the small hotel in which 
she had resided. I was living in Paris at the 
time, and having been told by some one who 
had been to see the rooms, of a certain wonder- 
ful Italian cabinet, went to ascertain whether it 
might be likely to suit the dimensions of my 
purse, and of an apartment I was just then en- 
gaged in furnishing. There was a curious want 
of taste apparent in every detail of the decoration 
of the house. Rachel's costumes upon the stage 
had always been so admirably devised, that one 
would have imagined that some trace of the 
artistic feeling which had guided her so success- 
fully in this minor branch of her art, would 
probably again be found in the objects by which 
she had lived surrounded. But no ; there were 
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many costly things, hardly any beautiful ones ; 
and all looked too large for the places they 
occupied, and as if in the selection of them their 
money value had been the only matter taken 
into consideration. On looking at them, one 
came to the conclusion that her perfect theatrical 
dresses were probably not the work of her own 
fancy, but invented for her by some clever painter 
among her friends. The house was a miniature 
compendium of discomfort ; the rooms as stuffy, 
small, and low as the ladies' cabin of a small 
steamer; and the ceilings and walls overlaid 
in every direction with massive gilding that 
looked heavy enough to pull them down ; on 
the chimney-piece in the tiny drawing-room 
stood some colossal candelabra with gigantic 
branches, which would hardly have looked small 
upon the Place de la Concorde. The only 
article of real beauty in the way of furniture 
was the ebony cabinet I had gone to see, which 
had been banished to a loge in the entrance 
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court just opposite the concierge's den, where 
persons who came upon business were made to 
wait until the great actress chose to be visible. 

Everything was just as she had left it, for the 
poor thing had gone off, they said, almost at a 
moment's notice ; and it was painful to see the 
crowd carelessly handling the little intimate 
knick-knacks, so worthless and withal perhaps 
so precious, which were lying about in every 
direction, and which, in that desperate flight 
for life into a warmer air, had been forgotten 
and left behind. There was nothing the women 
of the party did not pry into and overhaul ; 
even unhanging the family miniatures from the 
wall for more minute inspection, in spite of the 
information gratuitously tendered by the con- 
cierge that "those were not to be included in 
the sale." 

Rather annoyed by the clamorous remarks 
and somewhat indecorous curiosity of my fellow- 
sightseers, I let the string of visitors proceed 
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upstairs to the rooms upon the second floor, 
before I made my way into a little dark hole 
leading out of the drawing-room, which I had 
heard my noisy predecessors dignify by the 
high-sounding title of the Boudoir Chjnois. It 
was an absolute hole, and so pitch dark, that I 
was for some minutes in it before my eyes were 
able to distinguish a Chinese paper, with birds 
and flowers upon it, and one or two little 
brackets supporting Chinese pots, which stood 
in the angles of the walls, and in virtue of which 
I suppose the room obtained its name. I was 
just preparing to go upstairs, when a bust in 
white marble, which stood upon the chimney- 
piece, attracted my attention ; the head was of 
a young and handsome man, with a shortish 
beard divided into two points, and round the 
neck there hung a rosary — forgotten like so 
many other things in the distress of that 
departure. I was greatly struck by this detail, 
and waited impatiently for the return of the 
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concierge, whom I heard convoying the other 
party to the door. 

At last he came, and anxious, to ascertain 
on which of her adorers poor Rachel had left 
this singular necklace hanging, I immediately 
inquired — " De qui est ce buste ? " 

" C'est de Canova," was the reply. 

" Mais de qui est-ce le portrait ? " I persisted, 
under the impression that the man did not know 
what he was speaking about. 

" C'est le portrait du Christ/' 

The ebony cabinet was too large for my room, 
and I left the house somewhat bewildered with 
the confusion of ideas created by the curious 
assemblage of heterogeneous objects I had seen 
there, and strangly moved by the remembrance 
of that image of our blessed Lord in Rachel's 
Chinese boudoir with the poor dying Jewess's 
rosary hung about his neck. Surely when 
nothing can be added to a great name, it might 
be permitted to lie still. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Heme Court, February 13th, 1863. 

Dear Edward, — I am not coming up. Your 
bill of fare does not tempt me. I don't want to 
see "Bel Demonio :" I saw the "Duke's Motto," 
which was very much better. I don't care in 
the least about scenery and dresses, but I adore 
being harrowed. "Ruy Bias," if you like! I 
have seen it four times, and am good for a fifth ; 
or if they would only give that naughty little 
French play, which, in dear consistent old Eng- 
land, it is proper to sing but not to say, and in 
which I believe Fechter is absolute perfection, 
I would scatter decorum to the four winds, set 
William at utter defiance, and rush madly off 
with you to the stalls in no time ! Only fancy ! 
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He— William — went to see it in Paris, and left 
nu: at home (though I was dying to go), and 
thru he came back, and told me it was a very 
dull tiling, and that I shouldn't like it : after 
which he went twice again himself. What a 
profligate old William ! No ; I shall wait till 
I wee a ^ood Monday Popular advertised, and 
then »end you my commands as to places and 
bo forth. London is so dirty and dismal at this 
ftniHou ; no air, no light, no flowers. My con- 
servatory here is already one mass of bloom, 
camel Hun, rhododendrons, orange-trees, azaleas, 
and a perfect regiment of dear little hyacinths 
and narcissus, making the whole house smell 
of the spring — it is too pleasant to leave. 
Hesides, the country, even at this season, is full 
of beauty, and gives one an impression of com- 
plete and pure delight twenty times a day. 
One's human resources in London don't give one 
that quite so often ; even you don't, my dear 
boy, fond as I am of you. And you, when are 
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you coming to Heme Court again ? I have been 
carefully looking up all the marriageable girls 
in the neighbourhood for your especial benefit, 
and among them there are really two or three 
who I think would make your affair, as the 
French say. First there is Miss Laura Baker, a 
most cheerful active girl, with an even flow of 
great animal spirits (invaluable for you who have 
none) : not very brilliant, perhaps, but so easily 
amused. Always laughing. About twenty- 
four, not very tall, dark hair and eyes, and a 
great deal of figure, nose perhaps a thought 
broad, and just a leetle bit suddenly turned up 
at the end ; the mouth rather large — but a 
thoroughly good girl. Do you like the descrip- 
tion ? Then, a charming contrast. Little Amy 
Robarts, twenty-two, and flaxen hair ; not quite 
so much conversation as Laura, but understands 
the old women, and is capital down at the 
school. Her only real drawback is a rather 
tiresome little trick she has of repeating one's 
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own words over again to one; if you remark 
that it is a fine day, she answers, u Yes, it is a 
fine day;" and if you add, "Charming for 
driving," she immediately replies, " Quite charm- 
ing for driving." But I feel sure that this pro- 
ceeds in a great measure from shyness; and if 
you would only come down, and teach her to 
get fond of you, you could cure her of it, I have 
not the least doubt. The thing that perhaps 
tells most against her in society is, that she has 
one leg a leetle shorter than the other ; it was an 
accident, poor thing, which, you know, isn't like 
having been born so, and one does not see it 
when she sits. I really don't think I should 
mind it so very much ; would you ? Oh ! how 
I should like to see you once really thoroughly 
in love — utterly and miserably in love. It would 
be so pleasant, and so much better for you than 
going about for ever as you do, singeing your- 
self and every one else in a conscienceless sort 
of way to no earthly purpose. Think of it for 
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my sake, now, do ; and come down like a dear 
good boy, and look seriously at Amy and Laura. 

Yours affectionately, 

Harty Brande. 



61, Pall-Mall, 15th February. 

Dearest Harty, — I am nailed in town by 
business, I am sorry to say, for the next week 
or two, and therefore quite unable to run down 
at present to Heme Court. How like your 
dear, funny, insensible (shall I say nonsensical ?) 
self, your letter is ! and how well one sees by it 
that you have always sailed in smooth waters. 
If you had not, you would not desire that your 
friends should be in a permanent state of con- 
flagration, instead of merely taking a pleasant 
little occasional scorch. After all, you and I 
are very much alike (but for the priceless gift 
of enjoying, which you inherit from my poor 
aunt, and of which, as you truly remark, I have 
little or none). We both lead placid contented 
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lives enQugh, and both rejoice in the possession 
of undisturbed hearts. Why, then, do you 
always quarrel with me for a condition of exist- 
ence which you so completely share ? Or, can 
I be mistaken — and do you share it less than 
I imagine ? Do tell me, were you ever in love, 
Harty ? But u utterly and miserably in love," 
as you say ? Don't be angry with me if I don't 
give dear old William credit for having stirred 
the depths to that amount ; and don't be 
angrier still, if I ask if any one else ever did ? 
No, it isn't possible ; you never would go hunt- 
ing after great emotions, with that good un- 
clouded child's face of yours, as you do, if you 
knew what the words meant. In the mean 
time, I am afraid neither Laura nor Amy will 
do ; neither of them seems to be the little dar- 
ling I require. I think I fancy rather less figure 
— and I do mind the leg. 

Yours affectionately, 

E. S. 
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Heme Court, 16th February. 

Your questions have not made me angry ; 
they have only sent me into fits of laughter. 
You are perfectly right, dear Edward. I have 
not the remotest comprehension of the passions 
I read and hear of, and I own to an almost 
morbid degree of curiosity with regard to states 
of feeling of which I have not the smallest con- 
ception in my own experience. 

You know what a secluded life we always 
led in the country. An unbroken sunshiny 
stillness of home affections and duties during all 
our happy childhood. We lost poor papa when 
we were too young to understand the terrible 
meaning of death : and since that, the only 
shadow that ever came to darken the clear days, 
was Minnie's marriage. We had been dear 
companions in all our occupations and plea- 
sures; we had never been away from one an- 
other in our lives before, and the separation fell 
very heavily upon my heart. Shortly after 
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Minnie and George had gone abroad, when the 
sad blank of her absence was making itself 
doubly felt, now that the excitement of the 
wedding was over, just when I was at my very 
worst, in short, Mr. Brande came down into the 
neighbourhood to look at an estate which he 
had sonic thoughts of purchasing. He had been 
an old friend of papa's, and mamma asked him 
to come and stay with us while he made his 
inquiries about Beech Hill ; the place did not 
please him, but there were others, more or less 
near, to be seen in the neighbourhood, and so 
he stayed on and on, and at the end of two 
months he had found both a home and a wife 
to suit him : he bought Heme Court, and asked 
me to be the mistress of it Mamma was over- 
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joyed at the prospect of giving me into such 
safe keeping, and having me settled tolerably 
near her ; and William was so dear and good, 
so excellently kind to me when I was fretting 
about losing Minnie, and so perfect for mamma, 
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that I was very sure I should never meet any 
one I could esteem and love as thoroughly 
again, and so we were married. There are as 
many as twenty-two years between us, but 
though he seemed to me quite an old grand- 
father when I married him, I believe I have got 
to think him younger by living with him. I 
know no young man, unselfish, tender, and 
guileless as he is. And although he did not 
" stir my depths " very violently (if I have any 
to stir, which I think doubtful), he has filled 
my heart entirely for the twenty years that we 
have been married, during which time he has 
honoured me like a loyal subject, served me 
like a devoted friend, and petted and spoiled 
me as I thought it was only in one's mother 
to do. 

And now for the second question, which I 
dare say you thought was sufficiently answered 
by what I have just said ; and so it is — and yet 
it isn't quite either — that is, I have just a wee 
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corner of conscience about it that makes me 
speak, at the risk of your giving much more im- 
portant proportions to my small confidence than 
it ever deserved. 

About five years after we were married, we 
passed a season in town, and became acquainted 
with a person whom William took an extraordi- 
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nary fancy to. He shot like William Tell, he 
hunted like Nimrod, he drew like an artist, and 
the worst of it was that he sung like an angel, 
and that dear good William, who doesn't know 
" God save the Queen " from " Yankee Doodle," 
and had never cared about my singing in the 
least, must needs bethink him suddenly how 
good it would be for me to keep up my music, 
and was quite delighted to see my little talents 
appreciated by capable people, and so was I, I 

confess it to my shame. He continually asked 
this man to come down and stay with us, and 
he didn't see that by degrees he was beginning 
to pay me more attention than he ought, and 
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that I might end with getting more dependent 
upon his companionship in those pursuits in 
which William did not sympathize with me, than 
was desirable. Well, this state of things went 
on, and we sketched together, and we sang 
together, and we read German together, till at 
last, my life became agitated with an atmosphere 
to which it had been an utter stranger until then. 
I don't mean to say that I cared for the man in 
the least ; but he troubled me — don't give the 
word more than its exactest meaning — he just 
troubled me. He never had said anything to 
startle me, or that I could actually lay hold of 
to take offence at ; but I was made to feel that 
I was adored all day long ; respectfully, but still 
adored, and though it was certainly sometimes 
a little distressing, I found it a little pleasant 
too. At last things came to a crisis ; one of his 
long summer visits had just drawn to a close, 
and he bade us good-bye, more than usually out 
of spirits at leaving us. He was to go abroad 
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early in the autumn, and not to return before 
the following spring. I watched the carriage as 
it drove away over the bridge, and then I went 
into the drawing-room, got my work-basket, and 
established myself on the lawn, with a sense of 
intense relief at being free of him. His manner 
during this last visit had got insensibly to be 
more earnest than it used to be ; not content 
with the many hours which we naturally passed 
in each other's company, he would make occa- 
sions for being alone with me, which used to 
annoy me ; he would go out fishing with 
William, and then forget some essential bit of 
tackle, and come back again to the house to 
fetch it ; or agree to meet him at some particu- 
lar spot, sec him well started, and then pretend 
a headache to stay at home with me ; and what 
enraged me more than all the rest was, that 
once or twice, in a sort of indirect covert way, 
he hinted that William's want of perception 
proceeded from his not having a proper appre- 
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ciation of me, and from the indifference and 
apathy of age. He could not see that it was 
the guilelessness of the creature, who thought 
no evil, because he was incapable of it himself. 
To all of this I could oppose nothing, because 
he managed so cleverly, that I could not come 
' to an explanation with him without seeming to 
assume that he had feelings for me to which he 
had taken care to give no open expression. It 
was a state of things that had worried me, and 
made his visit odious to me, and I felt thoroughly 
glad that he was gone. I put my hand into my 
basket, drew out my work, when lo ! between 
the folds of it, I found a letter lying, neither 
more nor less than the most passionate of fare- 
wells from our departed guest. I did not know 
what to do ; I did not like to conceal it from 
William, and still, I could not bear to tell him 
of it ; it made me entirely unhappy and ill at 
ease : however, the man was going abroad 
almost immediately, we should not meet again 
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for ages, and I made up my mind not to mention 
it. Of course I did not dream of answering 
him, and as he now took to writing invariably 
to William, instead of to me, as he had used 
occasionally to do, I thought my silence had 
been understood, and that his addressing me no 
more was a sign of grace. 

We were expecting a large shooting party on 
the first of September ; and on the twenty-eighth 
of August William was obliged to run up to 
London for a few hours upon business. When 
he came back, I teased him as usual for news, 
and asked him if he had seen any of our friends 
in town. I was perfectly aghast when he told 
me that the very first person he had met in St. 
James's Street was the hero of my story, whom 
I had already fancied well upon his travels ; 
and still more so, when William added, " He 
seems altogether undecided about going abroad, 
so I told him he had better come down here for 
the first." 
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I didn't close my eyes all night, and got up 
the next morning in twenty different minds as 
to what it would be best for me to do. I could 
not bear to have him here again with that idiotic 
love-letter fresh in both our memories, and yet 
I hated to tell William what, in the singleness 
of his heart, it was so far from him to suspect, 
and so I went thinking and thinking the matter 
over, while I made my rounds in the rooms 
prepared for our guests to see that all was 
comfortable, and to leave in their portfolios 
and envelope-cases the necessary materials for 
writing. At last I came to the little room which 
he had always occupied, and the moment I got 
into it, I felt so suddenly suffocated by the idea 
of seeing him again with that odious common 
secret between us, that I made up my mind that 
as soon as I had deposited my little store of 
paper in his portfolio, I would run and find 
William at once, and not have anything hidden 
from him a single moment longer. I hastily 
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seized the blotting-book — it accidentally fell 
from my hand, and out of it dropped upon the 
floor an open sheet of note paper, which evidently 
had been forgotten in it. It was addressed to a 
French lady, whose name was Irma, and began 
with, "Ch&re vie de ma vie" — and this, mind 
you, was only letter A of the performance —it 
went quite as far as Z, and further too, before it 
had done! It was in his handwriting, signed 
with his Christian name {only), and announced 
his arrival in town for the very next day; so 
that he must have written it much about the 
same time that he was inditing that exquisite 
effusion, the remembrance of which had just 
given me such a very uncomfortable night's 
unrest. My Gordian-knot was cut I had a 
hearty laugh all by myself, and then I enclosed 
him his two notes, merely writing, " With Mrs. 
Brande's best compliments " in the envelope ; 
and on the thirty-first, just as I was going in to 
breakfast, I met dear old William with a letter 
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in his hand, looking the very picture of dis- 
appointment : his friend had finally made up 
his mind, and had started for Paris the night 
before. 

This, dear Edward, has been the only approach 
to a romance in the whole of my life, and the 
only concealment I ever had from my husband 
I don't think I am made for great sensations ; it 
may be a proof of inferior organization — I some- 
times think it is — meanwhile, in aJl humility I 
thank God for it ; for it is perhaps in virtue of 
this very defect, that I am quite the happiest 
woman of my acquaintance. 

Your affectionate Cousin, 

Harty Brande. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. William Brande was a real lover of 
music ; and she liked best the very best, which 
is a rare quality in those who pretend the 
most to be devoted to art. She lived almost 
entirely in the country, but contrived every now 
and then to take a run to London, when some 
particularly tempting advertisement lured her up 
to Exeter or St. James's Hall. Her husband 
did not care to lose a day's hunting by accom- 
panying her on these innocent little gaieties of 
hers : but she was never at a loss for a playfellow. 
She was sweet-tempered, natural, pleasant, and 
kindly, and at seven or eight and thirty had pre- 
served the eyes and forehead of a girl of sixteen. 
Childless women sometimes do keep to the end 
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that pretty, almost infantile candour of the eyes ; 
and it was poor Harty's only sorrow, that at 
Heme Court no little feet were to be heard 
pattering overhead, and no little voices filled the 
house with that sweet tumult so unlike and so 
much better than any other music in the whole 
world. She had a host of men friends of all 
ages, all more or less devoted to her, and she 
had but to hold up her little finger to ensure a 
willing companion at any time. Her chief ally, 
however, upon most of these occasions, was a 
cousin of hers — Edward Saville by name ; he 
had lost both his parents, and was master of 
a very good fortune : but he lived more like a 
poor man than a rich one ; had no expensive 
tastes, and not a particle of ostentation. He 
.was now twenty-nine years of age, and his 
cousin and fast friend, Harty Brande, thought it 
high time that he should have done with wander- 
ing and idling, and that he should marry, and 
keep house, and settle down, like other folks. 
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Two days after despatching her letter to 61, Pail- 
Mall, she saw an irresistible musical announce- 
ment in the newspaper, and Edward Saville 
received the following : — 

Dear Edward, — Such an advertisement in 
to-day's Times ! Joachim, Halte, and Piatti all 
together ! Take places for Monday week ; I am 
coming ; and if you like eating horrible food, I 
can undertake \.o promise it you at my lodgings. 
But no, don't do that, dear — the dinners there 
are too nasty for ahy thing, and though you 
wouldn't mind it, I should for you ; so just 
leave the tickets for me, and' we will give each 
other rendezvous at eight o'clock at the St. 
James's Hall. 

I have made the acquaintance of a new young 
lady ; the family has only lately come into the 
neighbourhood ; we called when first they 
arrived, and, yesterday, mother and daughter 
returned our visit. I spare you the description 
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of the mother; the daughter is tall, and fair, 
and large, and very yearning ; and her name is 
Regina Thompson : she's four and thirty (I'm 
afraid you'd think that rather old ?), but though 
she is altogether too ripe for a " little darling," 
you might perhaps make a sort of gigantic pet 
of her ? I believe I would like to see you 
married to your great-grandmother rather than 
not married at all. You have lived in Germany 
till you have become nothing but a dreamer. It 
has been the ruin of you ! 

Your affectionate Cousin, 

Harty Brande. 
P.S. I have had a lovely bullfinch given to 
me, and have hung him up between my linnet 
and lark. The bully is young and timid, and 
only every now and then hazards a few mellow 
little chuckles down in the very bottom of his 
throat, and this he only ventures upon in an 
occasional pause, when the linnet and lark have 
been answering each other by the hour together, 
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but the linnet, who responds to every chirrup of 
the lark, the instant poor bully attempts to open 
his mouth, lapses into rigid silence, sticks his 
stupid little grey head down into his stupid little 
grey shoulders, and makes himself an odious 
object of disgust and discontent. So vulgar of 
him ! And so like the world, isn't it ? I have 
seen two fine folks ignore a helpless nobody in 
conversation just in the same way, letting all his 
observations drop, exactly as if they had not 
been, and carefully addressing each other only, 
to his entire exclusion. I'm glad I don't live in 
a great town ! Be sure you take the seats in 
time, so as to get good ones near the orchestra. 

Mr. Saville secured the places as he was bid ; 
and on the following Monday deposited Mrs. 
Brande's ticket, according to her order, at a 
small private hotel in St. James's Place, where 
she was in the habit of putting up upon these 
expeditions. He was surprised to find at the 
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house that they had had no warning of her 
advent, and were not expecting her ; he desired 
them, however, to keep everything prepared for 
her arrival, and at a few minutes before eight 
o'clock, he went to St. James's Hall, in the full 
anticipation of finding her already there, or at 
all events, of seeing her appear shortly after 
himself. The places were the last side-seats at 
the end of the room, close to the orchestra. Mrs. 
Brande was not yet come, and her chair was 
vacant ; he took possession of the one next to 
it, and looked about him. It was a very full 
attendance, and even the platform upon which 
the artists were to perform was crowded to 
suffocation by a less elegant, though not less 
enthusiastic, portion of the auditory. The con- 
cert had not begun, and he looked up and down 
the long lines of faces, in search of something 
pretty with which to beguile the time until 
either the musicians or Harty Brande should 
appear. Whole families there were of short 
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people, with knobby heads and little curls, who 
followed the performance attentively in large 
music-books, which they had brought with them 
— waning virgins with Roman noses and large 
loose-looking teeth, wearing upon their heads 
edifices fatally fanciful, composed of aged flowers, 
tumbled ribbons, limp strips of black velvet, 
and rows of white beads, that hung on, or rather 
dangled off, the few straggling dark hairs still 
clinging feebly to the sides of divisions up which 
you fancied you might have driven a coach and 
four. Here and there you caught a glimpse of 
a fresh little girl, with blooming cheeks and a 
turn-up nose, whose healthy, honest, little face 
looked almost like that of an angel by contrast 
with the dingy multitude by which it was sur- 
rounded. 

A noise of steps on the wooden staircase that 
leads to the platform, a burst of applause from 
the public, and Joachim and three other gentle- 
men in black were sitting ready to begin the 
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concert. Mr. Saville, who was looking at them 
through his glass, felt a rustle by his side, and 
became aware that three or four places on the 
front bench, which, up to the present moment, 
had been empty, were suddenly filled. He 
looked round presently at the new arrivals : they 
were much the same as the old ones, with the 
exception of the woman who occupied the seat 
nearest to his own, and who seemed as if she 
must be there by some strange mistake, so 
entirely dropped out of another world did she 
appear. When he first perceived her she was 
leaning back in a position of listless repose 
against the rail of the bench, with her face 
turned away from him. All that was offered to 
him for speculation was a tall, slight figure, 
without any crinoline, clad in a dress of violet 
velvet, made high to the throat ; and a delicate 
throat that seemed almost too small and slender 
to support the weight of the great masses of fair 
hair which were loosely wound round a stately 
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head of most noble shape, and confined by a 
magnificent diamond comb — the only ornament 
she wore : just thrown over her shoulders hung 
a mantle, also of violet velvet, richly bordered 
with sables. He watched in vain for a glimpse 
of her countenance ; she was completely ab- 
sorbed with the leisurely survey she was taking 
of the room, and was evidently looking for some 
one she expected to meet. At last she found 
the face she was seeking for, upon the platform ; 
and immediately made a quiet, hardly percep- 
tible, little inward gesture with her hands, point- 
ing to herself as though she would say, " Here I 
am." Edward Saville followed the direction of 
this slight movement, and saw it smilingly 
acknowledged from above by a young woman 
dressed in a stuff gown of the commonest de- 
scription, a rather shabby tweed shawl, and a 
coarse black straw bonnet. She had sharp 
features and a bright colour, and no one would 
have remarked a person of such ordinary appear- 
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3nce, but for the odd fact of her holding a grey 
worsted stocking in her hand, at which she was 
indefatigably knitting while the music went on, 
and for the still stranger circumstance of her 
relation (whatever it might be) with the dis- 
tinguished-looking woman in the front row. 
Edward Saville and she were both at the ex- 
treme end of the hall ; the woman in the orches- 
tra was opposite to them and to their left ; so 
that the violet lady still had her head turned 
away from him. The evening wore on, the 
concert progressed, and Mrs. Branded place 
remained vacant. It was very unaccountable — 
what could have detained her? Or had she 
changed her mind, and altogether given up her 
expedition to town ? This was not the only 
disappointment of the evening ; he had reckoned 
upon hearing Piatti, but there was no sign of 
him; and Hallos accustomed place at the 
pianoforte was filled by a lady, who was playing 
delightfully one of Beethoven's divine sonatas. 
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Mr. Saville began to think he must have 
made some extraordinary mistake about the 
day ; he had no programme of his own, so 
partly to clear his doubts, and still more in 
order to compel his neighbour to look round, he 
determined to borrow hers. At the close of the 
slow movement of the sonata, he asked her for 
it ; and, startled by his voice, she turned suddenly 
towards him. What a face it was! Deathly 
white, with lips as colourless as her cheeks, and 
preternaturally large light grey eyes that swam 
in tears ; they were eyes such as he had never 
seen before ; so wistful, and woful, and full of 
such a strange pale light. A pathetic Magda- 
lene's face quite bathed in tears ; and the unex- 
pected apparition of this vision of sorrow, for a 
second, took his breath away. He recovered 
himself, however, and asked her to lend him the 
programme ; she gave it to him with a quiet 
little bow, and then relapsed into her former 
half-reclining attitude, again looking up at her 
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friend, who looked down and nodded and smiled 
at her. He glanced over the programme ; 
Piatti's name was not mentioned. Miss Arabella 
Goddard was the lady at the piano ; there was 
evidently some blunder about the day. He 
returned the paper with thanks ; the lady took 
it with another slight inclination of the head, 
while a tremulous little smile played for a 
moment round her pale lips. It was a hand- 
some face undoubtedly, but that was not the 
impression that predominated as one looked 
upon it : there was some painful want of 
harmony in the expression, which made itself 
felt above everything else. The upper part of 
the face was quite statuesque and cast in the 
grand mould of the Niobe ; the mouth flexible, 
rather large, and vacillating in expression, was 
handsome too in shape ; but its odd convulsive 
movement seemed to change the whole cha- 
racter of the countenance every moment. She 
was evidently extraordinarily affected by music ; 
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for while Joachim was playing a solemn adagio 
of Bach's, she shuddered from head to foot and 
seemed to shrink together ; her face, from white 
that it was, grew to an awful ashy grey, while 
her eyes stony, and without speculation, became 
like those of a sleep-walker. Her appearance at 
this moment had something so singular and 
terrible about it, that the ladies on the other 
side of her could not help observing it ; and one 
of them pulled a large bottle of smelling-salts 
out of her pocket, which she handled nervously 
for a few minutes, and then put back again, 
like the thorough Englishwoman that she was, 
not being able to muster courage to offer it. 
Edward Saville raised his eyes to the platform ; 
the woman in the orchestra was looking in- 
tently down upon her friend, and once or twice 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently at the whole 
scene. 

When the first part was over, the pale lady, 
who had seemed under some wicked ban, came 
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to herself, got up, and walked towards a screen 
that stood on the right of the platform and close 
to it ; her friend immediately left her seat, and 
came down to the other side of the screen, and 
the two remained at the opening, whispering 
together for some little time. Meanwhile, 
Joachim entered the room from the door on the 
left, and Edward Saville, who was acquainted 
with him, crossed over to speak to him. When 
the second part began, and he returned to his 
place, both the violet lady and her strange com- 
panion were gone. 

He left the concert-room at once, rushed like 
lightning down the stairs, with the vain hope of 
still being able to overtake her, and arrived at 
the entrance-door just in time to see her drive 
off in a hired brougham, attended by a very 
respectable-looking elderly man-servant out of 
livery. He had seen that she was quite alone 
in the carriage, and he turned back again 
quickly for the chance of meeting her com- 
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panion ; but she was nowhere to be found, and 
he went home in a state of unusual excitement. 
It was barely ten o'clock when he reached his 
lodging ; he could not read, and so he sat down 
to write to Mrs. Brande. On turning over a 
heap of papers which lay scattered on his table, 
he came upon the letter in which she had told 
him to take the places ; and on looking at it 
again, he discovered that, by some piece of care- 
lessness, he had read Monday next instead of 
Monday week, and so the mystery was solved. 
His note to her was a very short one ; he told 
her of his stupid blunder, and merely added : 
" There was no Halte, no Piatti ; Joachim played, 
but I did not hear him. Medusa was there ; " 
which considerably puzzled his cousin, who plied 
him with continual notes upon the subject, but 
never got any answer. 

On the Monday following the eventful Mon- 
day described, true to her original plan, Mrs. 
Brande came up to town, and, faithful to her 
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appointment, drove up to the Piccadilly entrance 
of St. James's Hall at ten minutes before eight 
o'clock. She was a real child about her amuse- 
ments, and always liked to be there ever so 
long before the beginning. She found her 
cousin, early as it was, already in waiting for 
her at the door. 

"What have you been doing with yourself 
all day, you bad boy," she said, as he helped 
her out of the carriage, "that you never came 
to look me up, though you knew I was to 
arrive by the twelve o'clock train ? " 

" I couldn't, dear," he answered ; " I was at 
a monster concert and couldn't get away ; it 
began at one, and was not over before half-past 
six. I had got helplessly jammed in, and had 
to bear my fate as best I might, and bide my 
time to the end." 

" Good Heavens ! " she said, " what an ostrich's 
stomach for music you must have ! Fond as I 
am of it I couldn't have done that, and then 
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do this on the top of it ; no wonder that you 
look dead beat ! Was it a good concert ? What 
did you hear ? " 

" Oh, a lot of things," he answered, carelessly ; 
" I'm sure I don't know what." 

"And who sang ?" asked she. 

" Let me see," said Mr. Saville. " Oh, a whole 
heap of people sang — everybody sang — I can't 
recollect who." 

He had taken care to secure the same seats 
of the week before, and when they arrived, he 
noticed with emotion that the first six places 
on the front bench close to them were still 
empty. As the hour of commencing drew near, 
he was in a state of abstraction that at last 
became quite apparent to his cousin ; he hardly 
heard what she said to him, and scarcely an- 
swered when he had heard. The orchestra was 
filling by degrees, and he kept his eyes riveted 
upon the people as they entered. 

" My dear Edward," said Mrs. Brande, " who 
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in the world are you looking for among all those 
shabby people up there on the platform ? " 

"I am looking for a checked shawl and a 
grey worsted stocking," he answered. But he 
looked in vain. Presently a party of people 
rustled past him, the women's gowns as they 
brushed by filled him with a strange agitation. 
He recognized them — they were the people of 
the Monday before — and took the same seats on 
the front bench. There was the elderly gentle- 
man with the red nose, the daughter with the 
spectacles and the big music-book, the stout 
mother with the pagoda on her head, and her 
bottle of smelling-salts in her hand, and they 
had brought with them a son of fifteen who took 
the place next to Mr. Saville, who could have 
kicked him. Our friend was in an irritable 
frame of mind, and the boy fidgeted him into a 
perfect fever. The youth's neckcloth was too 
stiff, and he craned his neck about incessantly ; 
then his waistcoat was too tight for him, and he 
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tried to ease himself by first unbuttoning the 
three upper buttons, and then buttoning them 
up again, and unbuttoning the four lower ones, 
so as alternately to relieve the different portions 
of his suffering person. Harty Brande was quite 
delighted with the boy. He had chilblains too, 
and after rubbing his wretched feet together, 
and making his boats creak till he nearly drove 
•his neighbour wild, he finally kicked both his 
boots off at the heel, after which he sighed 
deeply and seemed rather better. Harty, who 
had a great sense of fun, was thoroughly 
wrapped up in him. Edward Saville thought 
with savage delight of the end of the concert, 
and the moment when he would have to put 
those boots on again. The music came, the 
music went ; the evening had come, and was 
gone, and Edward had accompanied his cousin 
home, and was now sitting by a bright fire in 
her small drawing-room, moodily drinking a 
very good cup of tea. 
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" My dear boy," she said to him, " what ails 
you ? You don't seem half glad to see me, 
whatever the reason may be ; and I am so 
disappointed about it that I really don't think I 
shall tell you something which I had imagined 
would have given you pleasure." 

" Yes, I am glad to see you Harty, dear," he 
said, kissing her hand affectionately ; " but I am 
tired and out of spirits, and the music and that 
hot room together have finished me. Decidedly 
London is a mistake at this season of the year ; 
and to-morrow when you start, I think it not at 
all unlikely that you will find me at the station 
ready to accompany you back to Heme Court." 

" Don't go to the station to-morrow, then, for 
if you do, you won't find me," she said, laugh- 
ing ; " this is exactly what I was nursing up as 
such a treat to delight you with — William has 
gone for a few days' hunting to the Digbys, and 
I have a holiday until Saturday. I thought 
you'd be so pleased ! But you don't even make 
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the demonstrations that bare civility requires, 
and I feel quite mortified. I had meant to go 
everywhere this week, and had reckoned upon 
you for the partner of all my little dissipa- 
tions." 

"My dear Harty, I shall be delighted to go 
with you everywhere ; but on Thursday I can go 
nowhere. My sister starts for Malta with her 
husband at eight o'clock on Friday morning, and 
I must spend the last evening with her. Besides, 
this last week I have given myself a sickener of 
music, and just at the present moment feel very 
much as if I would rather never hear another 
note as long as I live. Last Monday, I went as 
you know to that ill-fated place we were at to- 
night." Here Mrs. Brande burst out laughing, 
but on looking round at him, saw with surprise 
that he was perfectly serious. " On Tuesday I 
was at the Vocal Association — on Wednesday 
there was Benedict's concert — on Thursday I 
went to Henry Leslie's Choir — on Friday there 
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was the " Israel in Egypt " at Exeter Hall — and 
on Saturday I was at Covent Garden. I can't 
go to any more music ! " 

" But, my dear Edward, what could induce you 
to go to these places in such frightfully quick 
succession ? " 

" Medusa," he said, with a nervous little laugh. 
She pressed him in vain for an explanation ; she 
could get nothing further out of him. As he v/as 
bidding her good night, she kept hold of his hand, 
and said to him : — 

" Tell me who Medusa is ? " 

" Only a woman with grey worsted stockings, 
and a checked shawl," he answered, and left her. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Edward Saville had passed a feverish un- 
satisfactory week ; haunted by the strange face 
he had seen at the concert, he had (as he had told 
his cousin) gone by turns to every musical enter- 
tainment in London, for the chance of meeting 
that pale lady again. Everything about her 
seemed mysterious. That she was foreign he 
had no doubt, most probably German, he thought, 
as he recollected the circumstance of the knitting ; 
and then he passionately regretted that this 
should not have occurred to him at the time. 
He had lived for years in Germany, and the 
language was as familiar to him as his own ; if 
he had spoken to her in German, perhaps she 
might have answered him. At last, exasperated 
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by all these unsuccessful efforts to see her again, 
worried by recollections he could not banish, and 
speculations that arrived at no conclusions, in a 

sort of spite at himself he made up his mind to 
think that after all she was probably only one of 
the many foreign women of disreputable career, 
with whom London is always teeming. Her 
costly clothes looked like the thing enough — so 
did her being there all alone — and then he re- 
membered that irreproachable distinction of ap- 
pearance, the quiet of her demeanour, and the 
pale face and wistful eyes seemed to reproach 
him for his thought. If Edward Saville had had 
a profession, or an occupation of any sort, he 
would not have been subject to this kind of pos- 
session ; but from a boy he had been his own 
master ; and as, owing to his independent means, 
he had had life pretty much his own way, and 
had never met with anything like wholesome op- 
position to any of his wishes, while he was bias/ 
upon all the ordinary pursuits and pleasures of 
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most young men, he was capable of being roused 
to an almost insane degree of excitement by any 
adventure which seemed attended with doubt or 
difficulty. However, continual concerts had 
somewhat damped his ardour ; and at the end of 
this week of disappointment, provoked with his 
want of success, he thought himself a fool for 
his pains, and made up his mind that nothing 
should induce him to pursue his wild-goose 
chase any further; and so he devoted himself 
very thoroughly to his cousin, and took her to 
all the places she wished to go to, except to 
Leslie's Choir ; it would have brought his recent 
disappointment too vividly before his eyes ; 
besides, he was engaged to his sister, and, 
as we have seen, he refused to accompany 
Mrs. Brande there. On Friday, when he was 
calling, he asked her how she had liked her 
evening. 

"Quite charming," she said, "we had all 
manner of lovely things, and then wound up 
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with Mendelssohn's " Hymn of Praise," which I 
had never heard before. I never liked any- 
thing so much in my life, though I am free to 
confess that during the last chorus I only 
listened with half an ear to the music, for I 
suddenly caught sight of a face so unlike any 
face I ever saw before, and that looked so 
curious altogether, that I could not take my 
eyes off" it" 

"Yes," said her cousin, absently, "one does 
see such faces sometimes." 

"I am sure," she went on, "there must be 
a story to that face. Edward, don't you 
believe that when people look like that they 
have stories? I haven't a story, and I don't 
look like that; you haven't a story, and you 
don't look like that ; don't tell me that people 
look like that for nothing." 

"Like what, in the first place?" he asked, 
laughing. "And, in the second, did the face 
belong to a man or a woman ? for you haven't 
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told me even that yet I dare say it's the man 
with the big red beard, whom one sees every- 
where — you always go mad upon beards." 

" It was a woman," said Harty, impetuously ; 
-'and the only thing in the world she was like, 
was an ecstatic, triumphant Virgin, in an 
Assumption by some glorious old master. She 
was just two rows behind me, and when I first 
caught sight of her, she was leaning back with 
her hands clasped in her lap, her face was 
turned towards the orchestra, and had a rap- 
turous transfigured aspect, such as I never saw 
on any human face before. And oh, what eyes ! 
It was not only the beauty of them, but a look 
they had in them, as if all the time they saw 
something that we none of us could see. It 
seemed as if only the husk of her were sitting 
there, and that her soul was away, away, away, 
bathed in the light of a paradise that was 
invisible to our grosser sense." 

"Some Southern woman, probably," said 
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Edward. "One sees rays of light stream from 
those dark faces sometimes in a marvellous 

way." 

" No, she wasn't Italian," interrupted Harty, 
eagerly ; " she was not dark, she was a fair 
woman, with heaps of light hair, and a face as 
white as marble." (Edward Saville's heart gave 
a great jump.) "And what was so wonderful 
about her, was her extraordinary unconscious- 
ness; it seemed to isolate her so completely 
from the whole room. She had no one with 
her — wasn't it odd for so young a woman ? 
She can't be more than three or four and 
twenty ; she passed out close before me, and 
I saw that she was alone, — you'll think I am 
gone quite crazy on the subject — but her dress, 
too, was so very peculiar: she* had got on a 
gown of- " 

"Violet velvet, I know, and a diamond 
comb!" exclaimed Edward Saville, starting up 
in a state of great excitement. "My dear 
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Harty, can you tell me anything about that 
woman?" he said, taking both her hands. 
"You say that you left the concert-room to- 
gether; did you see her drive off? Did you hear 
what direction was given to the coachman ? " 

"No," said his cousin, in amazement at the 
degree of agitation he expressed. " Her car- 
riage was just before mine ; there was an elderly- 
looking man waiting for her at the door, and 
'Home!' was the only direction given." 

Mrs. Brande knew the riddle now, and Me- 
dusa was revealed. She was troubled for her 
cousin ; he looked worn and haggard, and his 
manner was so disturbed, that she felt quite 
unhappy about him. She moved heaven and 
earth to get him to promise to go down with 
her the next day into the country, but was 
obliged to leave town without him, and, what 
was worse, with but little apparent prospect of 
seeing him for some time to come. 

The months passed ; winter had rolled into 
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spring, and Edward Saville was still in London. 
Harty wrote to him continually from Heme 
Court, loading him with little commissions to 
execute for her, that he might be obliged to 
write, and that so she might be kept a little 
au courant of his life. She did not gather 
much information, however, on this head ; he 
did what she asked, but was silent about him- 
self; the letters were short, unsatisfactory, and 
read sadly; at least, so it seemed to Mrs. 
Brande's kind heart. 

One morning he got a note from her con- 
taining a list of plants, which she begged he 
would be so good as to order for her from 
some nursery-grounds on the Bayswater Road. 
It was a lovely morning towards the middle of 
May; he got into a hansom, and went off in 
search of the florist There was a brougham 
waiting at the door, which moved a few paces 
on to let him draw up. He passed through 
the little shop and into the nursery-garden 
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behind the house. The master of the shop was 
busily engaged at some distance with two ladies, 
who were coming down the principal walk to- 
wards the shop. They were veiled, but a strange 
throbbing seized Edward Saville's heart as they 
came nearer, and he saw that the one next to 
him wore a checked shawl and common stuff 
gown. The other was a lady dressed in black 
silk, and held a large nosegay of lilies of the 
valley in her hand. He stood aside breathless 
as they approached. It was she ; he took off 
his hat as she passed ; she looked full at him 
as she went by, and smiled, but did not return 
his bow, nor look back once. They got into 
the carriage and drove away. Without think- 
ing of Harty, or her* commission, or of the 

■ 

gaping shopman who was re-entering the house, 
and whom he nearly overthrew in his mad haste, 
Mr. Saville precipitated himself into his cab, 
and desired the man to follow the brougham, 
which was still in sight, but on ahead at some 
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little distance before them. They drove on for 
some time upon the Bayswater Road, keeping 
the carriage steadily in sight all the while, until 
they saw it stop very nearly opposite the last 
gate of Kensington Gardens, before a long, 
low, Gothic cottage that stood within walls 
and a little way back from the high road. 
Here Edward Saville saw the young woman 
whom he supposed to be a servant get out 
and ring the bell. The door was opened by 
an elderly man, whom he recognized as the 
one he had seen at the Hall. The carriage 
drove off empty, and the two women dis- 
appeared into the house. 

He discharged his cab, and then walked 
leisurely past the cottage. It looked astonish- 
ingly rural among all the other suburban 
residences. Home Cottage was the name of 
the spruce little white box with the bright 
green blinds just before it. It appeared to 
have a large garden at the back, for over the 
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wall he could see a considerable space un- 
tenanted with houses, and in which there were 
three or four trees : real trees of respectable 
magnitude. The cottage was of a dark stone 
colour ; there was clear blue in the heavens, 
soft white clouds were sailing about, a fresh 
spring wind tempered the mid-day heat, and a 
lithe young cherry-tree, covered with blossoms, 
was nodding its white head in at the latticed 
bed-room windows in front ; it was a very 
pretty picture. Having made this inspection 
of the premises, he turned back again and rang 
at the bell. 

" Pray can you tell me if Mrs. Brande lives 
here?" he said, when the old man appeared. 

"There is no such person here," was the 
reply, very crustily given, and with a strongly 
marked German accent. 

" Do you know, by any chance, if there is 
such a person in the neighbourhood ? " pursued 
Edward, as he saw the door gradually closing 
against him. 
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" There is no such person," said the old man 
again, and shut the door in his face. 

He crossed the road and turned into Kensing- 
ton Gardens. The great walk, which is gene- 
rally the favourite resort of nursemaids and their 
small charges, was nearly empty; and he wan- 
dered on in almost complete solitude among 
the trees until he came to the round pond. 
In the retirement of that lovely place he tried 
to collect his thoughts and calm the agitation 
of his mind. At last he had found her ! He 
had no project, no plan, and he hardly felt 
any desire to make one. He knew where she 
lived ; she could escape him no more. He 
had found tier ! All the harassing anxiety of 
the last weary months seemed to roll away in 
one long deep sigh of relief. It was enough, 
and he sat down to enjoy the new, divine 
sense of rest in which his heart was steeped. 

Edward Saville passed once more before 
the cottage on his way back to the nursery- 
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garden ; no one was to be seen, but he heard 
the sound of a pianoforte, which was being 
played upon in a masterly manner. After 
executing Mrs. Brande's commission, he asked 
the shopkeeper who the ladies were whom he 
had seen there in the morning. 

"Well, sir," said the man, "they're foreign 
ladies ; they come down a'most every morning 
between twelve and one o'clock, and buy as 
many lilies of the valley as I can cut for 
them. I have sent flowers down to the house 
once or twice ; they live at Home Cottage ; 
it's a long low house, sir, a good bit further 
down the road." 

This he knew. "Did you say they were 
foreign?" he inquired. 

"Yes, sir; I've got the name down in my 
book." The man opened his book and pointed 
to a direction that was written in it. Mr. 
Saville read : " Mrs. Hausmann, Home Cottage, 
Bayswater Road." 
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The next morning, by twelve o'clock, he was 
at the garden, and made the gardener cut him 
all the lilies of the valley that were out. He 
had made up his mind to leave them at the 
cottage anonymously, and trust to the feminine 
instinct of the pale lady to guess from whom 
they came. He had just paid for the flowers, 
when he saw the two well-known figures arrive. 
They passed through the shop, and went up the 
broad pathway to speak to the gardener ; Mr. 
Saville was in a side-walk, and watched the 
conversation from a distance. He saw the 
man point to him and shake his head — they 
were evidently being told that there were no 
lilies for them this morning. He changed his 
mind at once, and decided that, instead of 
leaving the flowers at the house, he would 
offer them in person. He went into the shop 
and waited ; the ladies took a little turn in 
the grounds, and then came back. They 
entered the shop, and he was just preparing 
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to speak to them, when the pale lady, who 
was passing close to him, suddenly snatched 
the flowers out of his hand, and, without a 
word, made for the carriage, followed by her 
companion, who was in fits of laughter. En- 
couraged by this extraordinary freedom of 
manner in both the women, Edward proceeded 
at once towards the cottage. He had not 
gone a hundred paces before the old man- 
servant met and passed him on the road. 
He hastened on and rung at the door ; it 
was opened this time by a little maid-of-all- 
work. 

"Is Madame Hausmann at home ? " said he. 

" No, she's out," answered the girl. 

" But the other ladies, are they at home ? " 

"Yes, Miss Elizabeth came in about twenty 
minutes ago." 

" Oh, that was Miss Elizabeth, was it ? I 
have just met with her and her maid at the 
nursery-garden ; will you take in my card and 
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ask if she will be kind enough to receive 



me /" 



?» 



"There ain't no maid but mc, and you've 

made a mistake," said the girl, "and it's no 

use my taking in the card, they never sees 
any one." 

" But there were two ladies ; if one was Miss 
Elizabeth, who was the other one ? " said 
Edward. "Don't be in such a hurry, my 
dear," he continued, as he saw the door, which 
she held in her hand, preparing to close upon 
him as before, "you shan't lose by doing me 
a good turn." And he gave her half-a-crown. 

"Well, there was only Miss Elizabeth and 
Countess Vander, but it's no use your asking 
to see them ; I've been here near upon two 
years now, and never let any one in yet : 
two or three is come like you, but they never 
got in ; I tell you, they sees no one." 

"Jane," cried an angry voice from above, 
"who are you gossiping with all this time? 
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Shut the door this minute, and go back to 
your work ! " 

She slammed the door to, and Edward Saville 
turned away. Madame Hausmann, Miss Eliza- 
beth, and Countess Vander, what an odd hash 
it all was ! He was so deep in his brown study, 
that he did not see where he was going, and 
ran right up against a handsome man with a 
fair beard who was coming along at a swinging 
pace in the opposite direction. By an unerring 
instinct of the heart, Edward Saville knew 
that he was going to the cottage, and turned 
to look after him. He was right enough ; but 
the stranger was more fortunate than he, for, 
without asking a single question, when Jane 
opened the door the young man entered the 
house. ' 

Edward retraced his steps, and, as he walked 
slowly before the cottage, he could hear the 
man's voice and sounds of laughter from within. 
He went past, and looking up at the spruce 
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villa that was next door (Europa Point it was 
called), he saw "To Let" in the windows of 
the first floor. He immediately asked to see 
the mistress of the house, inquired about 
terms, and was so liberal, and made himself 
so accommodating, that he not only settled 
everything then and there, but, by dint of a 
sovereign or two more judiciously thrown in, 
persuaded the landlady to allow him to instal 
himself in the mansion, which he had taken 
for three months certain, that very evening. 

He arrived about eight o'clock, having given 
out to all his friends, and at his club, that he 
was going to leave town. Just as he had 
jumped out of the cab, and was paying the 
man, he glanced up at the next cottage. One 
of the top windows was open, and he saw the 
young companion of the pale lady looking 
steadily down at him. Their eyes met; she 
coloured, and he saw that she had recognized 
him ; she called to some one in the room, and 
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a stern, sad-visaged old woman came to the 
window. About half an hour afterwards, his 
nosegay of lilies of the valley was returned to 
him. 

The evening was oppressively hot, and Ed- 
ward Saville was in a fever; his little stuffy 
lodging, with its dingy drab moreen curtains, 
saturated with dust and smoke, seemed to 
stifle him. The front room was a tolerably 
pleasant apartment, of fair size ; but the back 
drawing-room, which was about a quarter as 
large, entirely overlooked the neighbouring 
garden, and of course it was here that he took 
up his residence. He threw open the narrow 
windows as wide as they would go, and 
looked out. It was ten o'clock then, and a 
lovely moonlight night. From the next house 
he could hear the sound of music ; the ex- 
quisite slow movement of Chopin's second 
sonata in B minor was wafted over the wall 
to him, and the young man, melted by the 
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soft air, and by the tenderness of the music, 
and by the tenderness in his own soul, leaned 
his arms upon the window, and listened with 
his eyes full of tears. 

Suddenly a loud slam, as if the piano had 
been violently shut down, broke the silence, 
the door of the drawing-room, which gave 
upon the garden, was thrown wide open, and 
out rushed the pale lady with a sheet of 
music in her hand, followed by the man he 
had knocked up against in the morning. She 
flew round and round the garden in the moon- 
light, dodging in and out among the trees and 
bushes with the young man in full chase after 
her, while their peals of laughter echoed through 
the still air. Edward Saville stood motionless 
watching them, glued to the window, and de- 
voured by jealousy. At last the young man 
doubled adroitly round one of the bushes, 
and caught her full in his arms. They had a 
sharp struggle for the music, during which 
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her comb tumbled out and all her hair came 
down, covering her to her very feet : she was 
beaten at last, and he got the music. 

" Ach, lieber Wilhelm," she sighed, " Ich bin 
so mude, lass mich ruhen!" * 

Close by them was a bench, under one of 
the large trees on the lawn. They both sat 
down. Presently she fell asleep. How lovely 
she looked lying there cradled in his arms ! 
The moonlight touched her pale face, and the 
rose in her bosom, and fell upon the clouds 
of her fair hair, while little dark tremulous 
shadows of leaves, thrown by a swaying branch, 
flickered here and there across her white dress. 
Once or twice he softly moved back her hair 
from off her face, and once Edward saw him 
stoop his head and kiss her forehead. 

" Come in ! come in ! " cried a harsh woman's 
voice from the house ; "you'll catch your deaths 
of cold ! " 

* " Ah, dear William," she sighed, " I am so tired ! Let 
me rest." 
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She did not wake, and he carried her, all 
sleeping as she was, like a baby into the house. 
Soon after, Edward heard the front door shut, 
and saw the young man walk down the road, 
humming a contented little tune to himself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning, Edward Saville watched the 
old serving-man out, he saw the two girls start 
in the direction of Kensington Gardens, and he 
determined once more to essay his blandish- 
ments, backed with another half-crown, upon 
the little maid-of-all-work. He had not closed 
his eyes all night, and could not rest until he 
had acquired some definite information with re- 
gard to his neighbours. 

He rung at the bell, and Jane answered it 

" I am sure you're a good-natured little puss/* 

he said, giving her^ the half-crown; "and you 

won't refuse to tell me who it was playing so 

beautifully on the piano last night. I had my 
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window open, and was listening all the evening : 
was it Miss Elizabeth ? " 

"Oh laws no," said Jane, "that was Mr. 
William; he do play beautiful to be sure! I 
often listens myself." 

"Oh, that was Mr. William, was it? And 
does he often come and play here ? " 

" Why, to be sure he do," answered the girl ; 
" he's Mrs. Hausmann's own son, and he's here 
a'most every evening." 

" Oh, Mrs. Hausmann's son, is he ? " It was 
her brother, then — and he drew a long breath. 
" What fun they were having afterwards ! Miss 
Elizabeth fell fast asleep in the moonlight." 

"Laws!" said the girl, "that was Countess 
Vander, that wasn't Miss Elizabeth." 

"No, no," said Edward Saville, impatiently, 
with a renewal of agitation; "I mean Miss 
Elizabeth, the tall lady in white." 

" I know," interrupted the girl, " with all her 
hair down to her feet — well, that's Countess 
Vander, that is." 
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" Jane ! " called a loud voice from within, and 
the conscience-stricken Jane vanished under 
ground, as a homely-looking old German woman, 
with a stern careworn aspect, walked straight up 
to the street-door, and shut it in his face. 

Nothing daunted, he repaired to the florist's, 
and, having provided himself with another 
beautiful nosegay, left it at the house as he 
came back. He gave it to the old man-servant 
with a sovereign, and begged him to deliver it 
to Countess Vander, the tall lady with the long 
fair hair. In about ten minutes his flowers were 
again returned to him, with the following note : 

Sir, — I must beg you to abandon a pursuit 

which is extremely annoying to us, and can only 

be productive of disappointment and unhappiness 

to yourself. Your attentions are not welcome 

to the lady to whom they are offered, and, in 

your own interest, I warn you not to continue 

them. 

Margaret Hausmann. 
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He saw that no support was to be hoped for 
from the old lady; but, not deterred by this 
severe little missive, resolved to see whether 
the younger woman were not more assailable* 
and could not be enlisted in his favour. Since 
the strange scene which he had been a witness 
to in the garden, he had returned with some 
degree of bitterness, and scorn of himself for 
his romance, to his first misgivings about the 
mysterious woman who had so bewitched him. 
The certainty of her light conduct had at last 
cut itself with a sharp pang into his heart ; but 
with that certainty had slid in a much more 
positive hope than he had ever before ventured 
to indulge, and one that, as we have seen, led 
him to more open measures of pursuit than he 
had yet hazarded. 

For two days he watched incessantly for an 
occasion of speaking to her, but in vain. The 
third morning brought him better luck, and he 
saw Miss Hausmann, at last, leave the house 
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alone ; here was the opportunity ready made 
for him. He took his hat and followed her at 
some distance; she went along the Bayswater 
Road, until she came to the top of Oxford 
Street, and prepared to cross over into Hyde 
Park. Edward Saville was close behind her 
now, and had made up his mind, as soon as 
they were in the Park, to address her. There 
was a tremendous double line of carts, cabs, and 
omnibuses, and they were obliged to wait some 
little time in order to let them pass. At last 
there was a momentary opening, and Miss 
Hausmann went across. She had not, however, 
perceived an omnibus which was coming down 
full tilt upon her. "Go back! go back!" 
shouted the terrified people from both sides, 
who saw her danger. Bewildered by their cries, 
instead of going rapidly either back or forward, 
she hesitated fatally, and the next instant was 
knocked down by the pole of the omnibus. 
The driver, who was looking another way, was 
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quite unable to pull up his horses in time, and 
she must infallibly have been run over had not 
Edward • Saville, rushing forward, seized the 
bridle and violently backed the horses at his 
own peril, saving her from the death that, to 
the alarmed bystanders, had appeared all but 
inevitable. As it was, she was more frightened 
than hurt, but her ankle was badly sprained. 
He carried her in his arms to the first shop at 
hand, where she had a glass of water, and sat 
for a few moments to recover the shock. He 
then called a cab for her, and saw her to her 
own house. When they arrived, her foot was 
much worse; it gave her great pain, and she 
could not put it to the ground. Edward Saville 
explained what had happened to the old man, 
who went to fetch his mistress. Great was her 
tribulation at hearing of her daughter's accident, 
but great was also her gratitude. Edward, 
assisted by the old man, carried Miss Haus- 
mann into the drawing-room and placed her 
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on a sofa, after which, laden with the heartfelt 
thanks of both mother and daughter, he with- 
drew. About two hours later he received a 
message from the next house ; Madame Haus- 
mann wished to speak to him, if he would be 
kind enough to come and see her. She met 
him in the hall, and, drawing him into the little 
sitting-room, closed the door. 

"You have been kind to my child, and done 
me a service I can never repay. You are rich, 
I am poor. I can never serve you but in one 
way only, and that is by telling you what I 
had thought never to tell to any soul alive. 
You must come here no - more," she said ; 
"forget Wanda — she is an ill-fated creature, 
who can but darken your young days. I have 
tried to warn you, but youth is mad, and won't 
be warned. Now listen, and judge what hope 
there is for you." She made him sit down, and 
then spoke as follows : 

"We are from Bohemia. My husband was 
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a doctor in the small town of Altheim, and we 
iived there till he died. When I lost him, we 
left the town (I and my three children), and 
came to live again in the country, not far from 
the little village of Wallendorf, where I was 
born, and had passed all my childhood. 

" We lived in a lonely cottage in a very wild 
spot, on the borders of a forest. Elizabeth, 
Francis, little William, and myself. Wanda is 
not my daughter, she is my foster-child only. 
We were tenants of Count Berchtold, a rich, 
powerful lord, who had property all over the 
country. About four miles from us he had a 
castle, and lands, and great woods, that stretched 
as far as our cottage. This castle was always 
empty ; he would come there for a day or two 
once in three or four years, for the shooting ; 
but it was never inhabited except at such times. 
When he was in the country he lived himself 
in another great castle which he had, about 

fourteen miles from our part of the world, and 
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about seven from the town where my husband 
was established. 

" The count was a proud man with a heart of 
stone ; the only thing he cared about was the 
greatness of his name, and the despair of his 
life was, that though he had been married many 
years, there was no heir. The countess was 
barren, and his great name would die out, and 
the property would all go to a female cousin, 
and so pass away from the family. He hated 
his wife, poor lady, and never went near her. 
There was no insult he did not heap upon her 
for this sad misfortune of her childlessness. 

"My husband knew her; he had been sent 
for once in a hurry to attend her ; she had had 
a fall, and broken her arm. They did say, that 
in one of his mad rages the count had thrown her 
against a marble table, and that so her arm had 
got broken. I don't know how that may be ; 
he had so ill a name, and was so feared and 
hated, that the worst case was always made out 
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against him : there was no need of that ; he 
was bad enough anyhow. What perhaps gave 
a colour of truth to the story was, that as soon 
as ever she got well, she sent for her brother, 
who took her straight away with him to Prague, 
where she remained, and always after lived 
separate from her husband. As for him, he 
used to spend most of his time at Vienna, lead- 
ing an awful life with companions as wicked as 
himself : he delighted in being surrounded with 
wild young men, and never rested till he had 
made them as godless as he was. About seven 
years after, I married and settled at Altheim, 
and while the count was away, travelling about 
in foreign parts, the countess died. She had 
not been in her grave four months, when a letter 
arrived for Mr. Hartmann, the count's agent, 
who lived in Altheim, announcing his speedy 
arrival ; he had married again, and was going to 
bring his bride home, and the house was to be 
got ready without delay. We were astonished 
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at the news, for the count was fifty-five years 
old, and no one had ever thought he would have 
married again. 

" Shortly after this, some of the servants 
began to arrive at the castle, and by-and-by 
reports got spread abroad that it was a young 
lady of seventeen whom he was going to bring 
to that dreary home. There was a great deal 
of talk about it ; some said that it was a good 
thing for the country that my lord should come 
back, and that the castle should be inhabited ; 
others said that he and his profligate com- 
panions and loose servants did more harm than 
good in the place, spreading corruption : more- 
over, he had no bowels for the poor, and 
oppressed and ground down all who were 
dependent upon him. But we all were sorry 
for the poor young lady who had come so far 
away from her own land, and her own people, 
to live amongst us. When my lord's secretary, 
Johann Wild, arrived at last to see that all was 
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straight, he told us more about it. The young 
countess was a Polish lady of great family, but 
without any fortune; and her parents had 
driven her into this marriage because the count, 
who had fallen in love with her for her beauty, 
had consented to take her without a dower. Mr. 
Wild told me they had had sad work to bring 
her to it, and that she looked more dead than 
alive on the wedding-day, which did not please 
the count. 

"They arrived late one night in May, and 
the next morning my husband was sent for up 
to the castle. The countess was tired with her 
journey, and had a slight attack of fever. Count 
Berchtold met him on the stairs, and took him 
at once into her room ; she was very lovely, and 
quite young, as they had said. The count took 
him up to the bedside; her arms were lying 
outside upon the coverlet ; he took up one of 
them, and while he felt it all over, said to my 
husband, ' Look at her ! There are arms ! 
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There are shoulders!' The poor little lady- 
coloured scarlet, and turned her head away, 
but the count only laughed, and went on, * See 
to her, doctor, see to her, and tell me what 
it is that ails her ; if it is the son she means to 
give me, that shall be good news for you as 
well as me/ 

" My husband had trouble to get him out of 
the room, but at last he went, and then the 
poor child burst into tears, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. She was in a frightful state 
of excitement, and could not be persuaded to 
speak for a long while ; but by degrees, seeing 
how patient and gentle my husband was, she 
quieted down at last. We afterwards heard 
that she had not known of the recent death of 
the former countess, and that, on arriving, she 
had received a great shock at finding all the 
servants assembled in the hall to meet her, clad 
in the deepest mourning : she told my husband 
besides, that coming from a smiling country, 
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and belonging to a large family, the loneliness 
and desolate look of the castle had frightened 
her : she was evidently terribly afraid, too, of 
her lord ; this she did not say to him, but my 
husband saw it. 

" They had already been married more than 
two months, and there seemed to be little doubt 
as to her condition : the count was wild for joy 
when my husband told him this ; he sent for 
some rare Hungarian wine, and tossed down 
glass after glass, making my husband drink with 
him to the health of the heir. My husband had 
seen in this short visit how nervous and excit- 
able the timid young wife was, and tried to 
impress upon the count's mind that gentleness 
and perfect quiet were absolutely necessary for 
her health and for that of her child ; but teach 
a wild beast to be gentle ! The house was 
soon filled again with riotous guests, and my 
husband was repeatedly called in to see the 
countess, whose senses seemed actually to be 
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leaving her, so great was her distress at finding 
herself helpless and alone in such strange com- 
pany. She had been taken straight out of the 
convent to be married, and this wild life put her 
beside herself with terror. Her husband, who 
soon had got wearied of her, angered by her 
refusals to join in his godless revelry, used to 
jeer and mock at her before his servants, and 
often would force her, ill as she was, to come 
down and assist at his orgies. Her nerves were 
completely shaken, and my husband began 
seriously to fear for her reason. 

"At last her hour of trouble came. My 
husband was sent for early in the evening, and 
finding her state alarming, remained with her 
all night. The count had been drinking very 
deep, and they tried in vain to keep him out of 
the apartment : he would be there — opposition 
only infuriated him, and increased his wife's 
danger. After many hours of dreadful suffer- 
ing, towards five in the morning her baby was 
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born. ' Show me my son ! ' shouted the count, 
springing from his chair to the bedside. It was 
a feeble, puny, wailing little girl. In a paroxysm 
of speechless rage, he rushed at his helpless 
wife, and shaking her violently, dashed her back 
upon the bed. My husband called for help, and 
they forced the count away from the room. 
The poor thing had fainted. No nurse had 
b«en provided, for she had meant to nurse her 
little one herself, and there it lay, hungry, and 
wailing piteously, by its mother's side. My 
husband took the baby in his arms, and going 
with it to the count, asked him if he would let 
me have the child to nurse. ' Have her ! ' he 
said savagely, ' yes, and keep her too — take the 
little screaming wretch away, and never let me 
see its hated face again.' And so Wanda (she 
was named Wanda after her mother) was 
brought to me, and I nursed her at the same 
time with my own Wilhelm, who had been born 
just three weeks before. 
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"The countess never recovered that shock; 
fainting-fit succeeded fainting-fit for days to- 
gether, and when at last they left her, her wits 
were gone. She was very gentle and harmless, 
but hardly ever spoke, and seemed to have gone 
into a kind of hopeless melancholy. I saw her 
once when she was still quite young. We had 
been staying with my mother at Wallendorf, 
and we drove through the grounds and pa«t 
the castle on our road back to Altheim. My 
husband showed her to me — she was sitting at 
an open window on an upper floor of the house, 
looking out over the long avenue and the dreary 
flats beyond ; she was dressed in black, and was 
leaning back propped up in her chair. She 
looked very fearful — like an old blighted child 
— with a quantity of white hair hanging down, 
all uncombed and uncared for, about her face 
and neck. I did not sleep for many a night 
after seeing her, for thinking of that dreadful 
withered child's face, with its mad, miserable 
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eyes, and the unnatural snow-white hair. As 
we went by, she jumped and danced, and 
screamed to us, and her women had trouble 
to hold her. She had never gone over the 
threshold of her door from the hour of her 
confinement, and passed her whole life at that 
window, looking out over the long avenue to 
the miles and miles of level plain that stretched 
beyond, as if she expected to see, as a speck, 
from far away the carriage coming nearer and 
nearer with long lost friends, who would take 
her from this miserable place. But she had 
been for some years out of the world, and no 
one remembered her but death. My husband 
saw her die — no one else was near to help her : 
she was taken with some sort of fit one morning, 
and they sent for him. He saw there was no 
hope, and thought it was his duty to write and 
warn the count, who was at Vienna, that she 
could not last long. One dreary night in 
December, my husband was watching with her, 
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and so was the good Liesel, the nurse he had 
brought for her from the town, for she had no 
proper attendants, only some of the peasants 
belonging to the estate, to wait upon her. The 
count had sent no answer, and they thought 
he might arrive at any moment. It was just 
about one in the morning, when a great gust of 
wind rattled down all the chimneys, and the 
dogs began suddenly to bark and clamour, and 
my husband fancied he heard the sound of 
wheels driving up to the door. He looked 
round at the countess, and saw that she had 
heard it too, and that in some strange way it 
troubled and distressed her ; for he could hear 
her heart beat, and she turned her poor eyes 
upon him, full of an auguish that it went to 
his soul to look upon. He sent Liesel down to 
see if any one had arrived, and took hold of the 
poor lady's hand to comfort and quiet her ; but 
she was getting more and more agitated, and 
gasped fearfully for breath which she did not 
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seem able to get. A quick heavy tread came 
up the stairs, the door was thrown open, and 
Count Berchtold entered. She knew him at 
once, though she had not set eyes on him for 
all those years, and in her fright and agony she 
flung herself wildly out of bed before they 
could stop her, and fell upon the floor. My 
husband rushed to pick her up, but she just 
gave one struggle and a little sigh, and with it 
her dismal life had passed away. The count 
gave orders for a magnificent funeral ; but he 
did not stay to see them executed. All the 
carriages and horses from that castle, and all 
the carriages and horses from the other castle 
near Wallendorf, came out for the occasion : 
and there were torches and music to carry her 
to the family vault in the grounds. Numbers 
streamed out from the town to look at the 
sight. I went with my husband and my brother- 
in-law and his wife, but we were all of us 
strangers as it were, and it was sad to see the 
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long procession of mourning coaches and family 
coaches going along stately and slow, quite 
empty. I have often wondered if any of her 
family ever knew the sad end she had made so 
far away from them all. 

" Soon after, it pleased God to take my hus- 
band from me, and my means were much re- 
stricted in consequence ; the children, too, were 
growing up, and becoming a greater expense 
to me, and, as I told you, we gave up living 
in the town, and came back to settle once more 
near my native village of Wallendorf. Wanda 
was eleven years old then, and William the 
same age; Elizabeth was thirteen, and my 
eldest boy, Francis, was fifteen. Wanda was 
a heavy charge to me, for the curse which had 
fallen upon the mother had descended to the 
child. She was insane from her birth. The 
count took no heed of her ; he never came near 
the place, but he paid us handsomely for our 
care of her, and Mr. Hartmann, through whom 
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the money passed, was exact with the remit- 
tances. She grew up to be even lovelier than 
her mother ; there was nothing alarming about 
her want of reason, and only to look at her no 
one would have guessed that anything was much 
amiss with her. She did not look then as she 
does now ; she had a brilliant colour then. In 
her mind she remained always like a little child ; 
she understood nothing except the simplest 
things, and was quite unteachable : generally 
docile, but if anything angered her she would 
take fits of silence that sometimes lasted long 
enough to make me uneasy, and occasionally 
she would have bouts of rage, in which she 
would beat herself against the walls, and be 
more like a wild animal than a human creature ; 
but this was never often, and, with the years, 
grew of less and less frequent occurrence, She 
was afraid of me, and desired to please me, and 
she generally obeyed Elizabeth pretty readily 
too. Wilhelm she doted upon ; they were 
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always playing together, and he seemed to 
understand her, and to make her understand 
him, better than any one else. Francis was the 
only one she did not care at all for ; she seemed 
positively to dislike him, and he was so devoted 
to her ! He was not like William ; he was grave 
and thoughtful, and did not play with her, but 
he worshipped the ground she trod on ; I have 
seen his eyes fill with tears when she has said, 
' Go, go, you ugly Francis ! ' Nothing that he 
could do for her ever seemed to touch her, and 
when he has gone long distances to get her the 
flowers that he knew she liked, she would take 
a malicious pleasure either in giving them to 
William, or in picking them to pieces before his 
face. It was a very wild life while they all re- 
mained young ; they passed all their days play- 
ing about in the woods, and when suddenly I 
felt that they were all growing up, and that 
something must be done, it seemed as if their 
childhood had slipped away in one single sum- 
k mer's day. 
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" Francis went back to Altheim ; my husband 
had been an upright man, respected by his 
neighbours, and the boy found friends there. 
William had a great turn for music, and we 
placed him with the organist of a church at 
Prague, that he might study so as to make it 
a profession. Francis got a situation with Mr. 
Hartmann. Elizabeth remained with me to 
help me with the housekeeping. The only one 
of the family to whom time brought no change 
was Wanda ; she led the same life as ever 
wandering all day about the woods, making gar- 
lands, or taming the wild creatures by imitating 
their different cries. I have often seen her 
entice the owls down by hooting to them, and 
she had an odd way of singing in a soft low 
voice that brought the lizards all round about 
her to listen. She ran quite wild, but we never 
felt anxious if she stopped out late ; her de- 
ficient state was well known ; the peasants were 
all fond of the poor child, and no one would 
vol. 1. & 
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have harmed a hair of her head. The boys 
came home occasionally to see us, and I began 
to look forward to those times with sorrow. 
Francis had grown into a man, and his devotion 
for Wanda had taken a more serious turn — he 
was becoming passionately in love with her. I 
was grieved to see my child suffer ; and though 
I could not have thought for a moment of his 
marrying this poor senseless girl, I used almost 
to hate her when I saw how unfeeling, how 
wantonly unkind and cruel she was to him ; he 
felt it so bitterly, that I was glad when his 
little holiday was over, and that he went back 
to his work at Altheim. 

"One autumn time, somewhere about the 
beginning of September, we got a letter from 
Wilhelm, complaining of illness (fever and pain 
brought on by having sat in wet clothes), and 
expressing so strong a desire to see some of us, 
that I could not help feeling that he must be 
worse than he stated himself to be. It was 
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always a matter of impossibility to leave Wanda, 
so, although I was full of apprehension, I deter- 
mined upon sending Elizabeth to pass a week 
with her brother. The letter I got from her 
when there, only .confirmed my own forebodings: 
she had found him very ill, and he soon became 
desperately so. He had a severe attack of 
rheumatic fever, and Elizabeth, young and 
unused to sickness, wrote in alarm to implore 
me to go to her. I was at my wits' end to 
know what I could do with Wanda during my 
absence ; at last I bethought me of an old 
schoolfellow of my own, who had lately come to 
settle in a village about ten miles distant, and 
on the direct road to Prague ; and I made up 
my mind to leave Wanda there, and get my 
friend to take charge of her for a week or two, 
meaning to pick her up on my way home. 

" Margaret Hentzel and I had not met since 
we were girls, but I had heard of her from time 
to time. She had not had a happy fate : first, 
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a bad husband, then a bad son — a handsome, 
worthless fellow, who had been an incessant 
anxiety and heartbreak to her. She was now, 
like myself, a widow, and her son a soldier in 
the Austrian service. 

" It is a great shock to meet again — aged and 
broken with the trouble of life — those from 
whom one had parted in all the freshness and 
trust of youth. When I had last seen poor 
Margaret, she was a bright vigorous girl, full of 
hope and courage ; now she was old and worn 
and feeble, all the bravery gone, and only thank- 
ful to be left alone to die in peace after all the 
misery caused by her husband and her good-for- 
nothing Karl, who never had anything to recom- 
mend him but his looks, and a voice of marvel- 
lous power and sweetness, but who, with those 
two gifts, had contrived to bring sorrow and 
trouble to many a poor girl's heart. He was at 
Vienna then, his mother told me, and little did 
I think, when I kissed Wanda at parting, that 
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it would so soon be given to this man, on whom 
we had none of us set eyes, to work the terrible 
mischief that ruined us all. I was detained six 
weeks by the bed of my sick child, and when 
at last I hurried back full of anxiety — for I had 
had no news from Margaret for a considerable 
time — it was to find Wanda (then but barely 
sixteen) the wife of this miscreant. He had 
arrived suddenly soon after my departure, 
having gambled away every farthing that he 
possessed, and with the design of extorting 
what money he could from his poor frightened 
mother. He saw Wanda; he also saw some 
jewels which had belonged to her mother, and 
which I had left with Margaret Hentzel, as an 
earnest of payment for her trouble; he found 
out that Wanda belonged in some mysterious 
way to great and powerful people, and from 
* that moment he conceived the project of marry- 
ing her, and never rested until he had so be- 
wildered the poor deficient creature with his 
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beautiful evil face and wondrous voice, and so 
worked upon the terrors of his helpless old 
mother, that he induced them to go with him 
to another place some miles away, where they 
were totally unknown, and where, after a sojourn 
of a few days, they were married. After this he 
remained but two days with them, at the end of 
which time he disappeared, carrying the jewels 
with him, and leaving his hapless child-bride to 
her fate. I cannot describe my state of mind 
when I was made aware of all that had 
happened : indignation at the poor senseless 
creature's having been taken this base advan- 
tage of, and terror at the thought of her fathers 
fury when he should learn what had befallen, 
alternately possessed me. It seems that Karl 
had taken leave of his wife by the brink of a 
lake in the woods near his mother's house, and 
every day the poor child went and wandered 
round and round the water like a restless ghost, 
calling for him in the most piteous way until 
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night set in, and we had to lure her home with 
lies, telling her that she would find him at the 
house, or by the way, or under a tree in the 
garden waiting for her, deluding the simple crea- 
ture with hopes never to be fulfilled. Margaret 
Hentzel was too much paralysed by all that had 
occurred, to advise or to oppose, and I got my 
darling Wanda home to Wallendorf as soon as 
possible ; the change of scene and return to the 
old life seemed to sweep all later events entirely 
out of her memory. She never mentioned Karl's 
name again, but she fell into a kind of melan- 
choly stupor. She would not utter, she ate next 
to nothing, and was worn to a thread ; the child 
looked bewitched ; she then gave up going out 
altogether ; she seemed too weak too move ; she 
lost all her colour, and would sit for hours play- 
ing with some dead forget-me-nots she had 
brought away with her from that lake of ill 
fortune, and which, no doubt, her wicked 
husband had given her. 
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" About this time my son Francis obtained a 
secretary's place with a nobleman at Prague ; it 
was not a very great affair, but still an advance 
upon his former position. William was quite 
settled at Prague, so that the two brothers 
would be together again ; and I was glad of 
that — but most of all I was glad of anything 
that would remove him entirely away from 
Wanda. The Sunday before he was to leave 
for Prague, Francis came out to Wallendorf to 
bid us good-bye. For some time before that last 
disastrous circumstance he had avoided Wanda 
as much as possible : her usual greeting had 
been, ' Go — go — I hate you — you ugly Francis ! ' 
and though he was half broken-hearted by it, 
he bore her no ill will ; he knew the poor half- 
witted creature could not help anything she did 
— the only misfortune was, that her lovely looks 
undid her unkind words, and he could no more 
help loving her than she could help hating him. 
This evening he came in, and kissed Elizabeth 
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and me as usual ; Wanda was sitting at the 
little table in the window, looking at her dead 
forget-me-nots. He did not go near her, but 
just said, ' Good evening, Wanda ! ' and, passing 
on, came and stood by the fire. The day had 
been cold and damp, and we had thrown on a 
few fagots to make a blaze. Wanda gave him 
no answer, but looked steadily at him in silence. 
At last she rose up, came slowly across the 
room to where he was standing, and putting 
her arms round his neck, laid her little thin 
white face against his cheek, saying, in her sweet 
childish way, ' Poor Francis ! poor Francis ! ' 
It was almost more than he could bear — she 
had never kissed him in her life before. We 
were all ready to cry, for it seemed as if some 
dumb grief at her heart had made her know at 
last what he suffered ; but this new tenderness 
was the worst thing that could happen for my 
poor boy, and I looked with impatience to the 
end of the evening. Early next day he left us. 
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"We had hardly been settled a month in our 
old home, when I got a letter from Margaret 
Hentzel acquainting me with the sudden and 
awful death of her son. One night, while in a 
fit of drunkenness, he had fallen from his horse, 
had struck his head violently against a stone, 
and had been taken up a corpse. I fell on my 
knees, and thanked God for what seemed to me 
an issue out of all our troubles. The count 
need never know — Wanda would forget — we 
would bury her terrible secret for ever in a 
sealed silence — and all might yet be well. 

" By degrees Wanda recovered her health and 
strength, but an extraordinary change had come 
over her. A sort of soft splendour (I have no 
other word for it) seemed to rest upon her ; 
there was something new and angelic about her 
that I had never seen before. Every day she 
grew more beautiful; her skin so much fairer, 
her eyes with such a soft tender haze over them ! 
Elizabeth was as much struck with her appear- 
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ance as I was, for one night she suddenly 
exclaimed, ' Mother, what ails our Wanda ? 
She has human eyes ! ' A remark which had its 
significance, sir, for until then Wanda's eyes 
had been like the bright, clear, piercing eyes of 
a bird, and entirely without any touch of human 
warmth in them. She hardly ever spoke ; but 
though this might not seem to indicate a change 
much for the better, when she did say anything 
I was amazed to see how often now there was 
something that looked almost like a followed- 
out thought. She became very gentle and 
caressing, too, which she had never been before, 
and instead of running wild as she used, she 
would now try and imitate Elizabeth about the 
house. At first it was like a little child playing 
at housewife ; but by degrees she got really to 
do things handily, and to help, and it was pretty 
to see the poor silly thing try so hard to do her 
best. When she succeeded, we patted her and 
praised her, and said, ' Good Wanda ! ' and she 
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was so happy and so proud ! One day at dinner, 
Elizabeth put a plum down beside me on the 
table, which a neighbour had left for me. There 
had been fruit of which the girls had eaten, and 
this was a small plum which could not be 
divided ; so, while I was talking to Elizabeth 
about the friend who had sent it me, I ate it up. 
I had just finished the last morsel, when Wanda 
suddenly made a savage spring at me, and struck 
me a violent blow. At first I thought she must 
be in play ; but when I saw her face, I saw it 
was no play — it was in a state of convulsion. 
In the same instant, an awful, nameless fear 
flashed into my mind, and took possession of it. 
It was too well founded. In due time, my inno- 
cent child, my poor unconscious Wanda, became 
a mother. On a bright morning in May she 
brought a lovely boy into the world. Oh, her 
face of ecstasy when, after those hours of mortal 
agony, I laid her baby on her breast ! 

" Luckily, Count Berchtold was still abroad, 
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and I did not know where to write to him. I 
do not think I should ever have found courage 
to do so. As for Wanda, Heaven wrought a 
miracle upon her through her love for her little 
one. She nursed him with the most doting 
tenderness, and was never tired of rocking his 
cradle, and singing and cooing to him. As she 
nursed him, and as the baby grew, her senses 
seemed to come back to her, and by the time he 
was four months old she was hardly different 
from any other people. But, unfortunately for 
us, of course this state of things could not en- 
dure for ever. Count Berchtold returned to 
the castle at last, and Joseph Hartmann, to 
whom I had been obliged to confide our trouble, 
drove over from Altheim, had an interview with 
him, and told him what had befallen his hapless 
child. He was frenzied with rage ! He flew 
to the stable, ordered his horse, and tore off to 
Wallendorf; Hartmann following at full speed 
in the carriage, to prevent mischief if possible. 
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Wanda had just set her boy to sleep, and was 
rocking the cradle and singing. I was mending 
up one of the baby's night-shirts in the front 
room ; Elizabeth was in the garden, and saw 
them coming. She ran in to tell me, but she 
had hardly got the words out, when the count 
entered, blaspheming with passion. 

" ' Infamous wretch ! ' he shouted, ' is this 
what I have paid you for ? Is this the way you 
discharge your trust ? Low-born beggar ! Do 
you know what the honour of a noble name 
means ? ' 

" At this instant Wanda appeared at the door 
of the inner room. She came up to him, not 
knowing in the least who it was. ' Do not be 
angry/ she said to him, and put her hand upon 
his arm ; ' do not speak so loud. Hush ! hush ! 
you will wake my child.' 

" The count seized her by both wrists. ' Be 
silent ! ' he said, between his teeth, and quivering 
with rage ; ' your child sleeps, does he ? I wish 
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both he and you were sleeping the sleep of 
death in your graves ! ' He flung her from him, 
and made for the inner room. Wanda flew like 
lightning into the room before him, and shut 
the door against him, while Hartmann, Eliza- 
beth, and I, all stood before the door on the 
other sidie, and pushed him from it. It was a 
frightful scene! He suddenly turned sharp 
round upon Hartmann: 'Take the accursed little 
creature away from that shameless idiot ! ' he 
said. ' She shall not glory in her degradation 
any longer! Bring it away with you this 
moment, as you value your position and my 
favour/ With that he left the cottage, and rode 
off again at full gallop. 

" How shall I describe all that followed ? Our 
having to break this terrible news to Wanda, 
and the poor unfortunate creature's agony when 
at last she understood that she was to lose her 
child ! She lay down at Hartmann's feet, and 
begged for mercy. He was crying his eyes out, 
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poor man, but he had a wife and a family of 
little children, and his place was all he had to 
depend upon. He waited a long while, but at 
last he said he could wait no more. I whis- 
pered to Elizabeth to get the poor thing out 
into the garden if possible, that he might take 
the child while she was away ; but anguish 
seemed to have sharpened all her senses, and 
she heard me. She stood right up in the midst 
of us, shaking like a leaf, and said, ' I will fetch 
my child myself — I will give him my child my- 
self — I will only nurse him once more — and 
then he shall go.' She went back into her room, 
and we all remained where we were, talking 
together in a low voice : we were very mise- 
rable ! Hartmann was a kind man, and had a 
baby of his own — it went to his heart to take 
the child away — but he promised us to ask the 
count's leave to bring it up with his own, and 
we thought that, so, the poor mother would often 
have a chance of seeing it when the count was 
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away. I got up, and went to look what the 
poor thing was doing ; she had got her baby at 
her breast, and was singing to him as she always 
did. She looked up and smiled at me as I 
opened the door. Any amount of sorrow would 
have been less dreadful than that awful smile. 
We sat for about another quarter of an hour, 
and then Hartmann got into his gig, and desired 
me to fetch the child. I was just going for it, 
when Wanda came into the room with her baby 
in her arms ; she had wrapped him up in a large 
shawl, and he was sound asleep. She looked so 
terrible that it made us speechless ; she was as 
white as marble, and her lips as deathly pale ; 
she walked straight out of the house, looking 
neither to right nor left, and down the little 
garden, to Hartmann, who was waiting in his 
gig at the gate. She handed the child up to 
him, and he laid it carefully down on the seat 
by his side. i Tell him not to wake my child/ 
she said, with a little laugh, that made my blood 
vol. 1. a 
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run cold. I was standing behind her, and I made 
a sign to Hartmann to drive off, for I wanted to 
end this horrible tragedy as fast as possible. 
He drove away, and Wanda stood as if she 
were made of stone ; when he came to the turn 
in the road, and went out of sight, she dropped 
down as if she had been shot. We got her into 
the house, and put her to bed ; before next 
morning, raging brain-fever had set in. We had 
sent for the doctor from the village, but he had 
been called up to attend some one already, and 
was out. At last I heard wheels, and ran to the 
door hoping it was he : it was Hartmann, with 
a face as white as ashes, and I knew something 
more dreadful yet was to come. My presenti- 
ment was unerring. When he had arrived at the 
castle the day before, and took the baby in his 
arms, it was cold and dead. The count had 
sent him now to hunt us out of our home, and 
out of the country, but we could not go then, 
for Wanda could not be moved. . For weeks 
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she lay between life and death, and, dearly as I 
loved her, I often prayed God to end her mise- 
rable days, and take her to Himself ; but it was 
not to be. She recovered her health at last, but 
she has always remained of the same ghastly 
hue that she was when she gave her dead baby 
into Hartmann's arms, and not one gleam of 
reason has ever since come to lighten the dark- 
ness in her soul. She is quite harmless, but it 
irritates her if she thinks we watch her ; so 
when she wishes to walk alone, I pretend that I 
want a drive, and follow slowly in the carriage, 
so as just to keep her in sight without annoy- 
ing her ; and if she has a fancy to hear music, 
of which she has always been passionately fond, 
Elizabeth always takes a place some way off 
from her, but where she is able to command a 
view of her, and look after her from a distance. 
As soon as she was well enough to be moved, 
we came to England with William ; he has got 
a very good situation as organist at the Catholic 
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chapel close by, and has plenty of lessons besides. 
The count provided very amply for poor Wanda 

as long as he lived ; and since he died, which 
is now about four years ago, his heirs have con- 
tinued the remittances, so I suppose he remem- 
bered to mention her in his will." 

The old woman's dismal narrative was finished, 
and she got up to go and see after her daughter. 
Edward Saville sat like one petrified ; the ter- 
rible history had stunned him. Presently Ma- 
dame Hausmann returned, and taking* Mr. 
Saville by the hand, led him into the next room. 
It was her own sleeping apartment, and divided 
from another room beyond by a glass door, 
which had a curtain over it. She signed to him 
to be silent, and bringing him close to it, drew 
aside a corner of the curtain. Elizabeth Haus- 
mann was lying on a sofa at the end of the room, 
and not far from her, on a footstool, sat Wanda, 
crooning in a low soft voice, and rocking a 
cradle in which lay a tiny frock. " Lullaby, 
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my little baby ; lullaby, my little son ! " was 
the continual burden, repeated over and over 
again. 

" She was much agitated when she saw Eliza- 
beth carried in this morning, ,, said Madame 
Hausmann, wiping her eyes ; " but we can al- 
ways quiet her by putting the baby's frock into 
the cradle, and setting her to rock it." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Edward Saville woke from his dream another 
man. It was not that he loved Wanda less, he 
loved her more ; but a strong feeling of huma- 
nity, the most intense compassion, had been 
awakened in his heart, and now coloured the 
selfishness of his passion ; he loved her in 
another way, and the manifestations of his love 
were consequently quite different to what they 
had been before. He sought to win Madame 
Hausmann with nearly as much perseverance 
as he had before pursued Wanda, and at last 
his disinterested zeal disarmed her. In answer 
to his anxious inquiries on the subject, she told 
him that her eldest son, Francis, had already 
had a consultation of eminent physicians upon 
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Wanda's state in Prague; but that their opi- 
nion was, that the case was a hopeless one. Mr* 
Saville found, however, that no advice had yet 
been taken for her in England, and he persuaded 
Madame Hausmann to allow him to bring the 
best men in London to visit her. But to no 
purpose ; they considered her mental condition 
as incurable. 

When first he became admitted familiarly into 
the house, Wanda used to be afraid of him. 
She would not sit down in the room with him, 
and never would speak while he was there • she 
fluttered about much as a frightened bird does, 
and his presence seemed to agitate and make 
her restless. Luckily, one day, he remembered 
the adventure of the lilies of the valley, and 
brought some for her. By degrees, the seeing 
him continually, and always receiving from him 
the flowers she was fondest of, tamed her, and 
she became accustomed and attached to his 
company. 
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One morning, Edward found Madame Haus- 
mann busily engaged in reading a letter from 
Germany ; it was from Francis Hausmann, 
and gave her the account of two wonderful 
cures that had lately been effected upon persons 
considered hopelessly insane, by a certain Dr. 
Wrangel, whose name had become famous 
throughout Germany in consequence. " Dearest 
mother," the letter said, "if Wanda could only 
see him ! But he has had a serious illness, and 
has been ordered to the south for change of 
climate ; he is to pass the winter at Naples, 
and will not return to Berlin before next 
spring. 

" Poor Francis ! " said his mother, " he is 
never tired of hoping, and in his patent devo- 
tion he forgets that all these useless journeys 
and great doctors cost sums of money that we 
cannot well afford to waste." 

"Why don't you sell Wanda's trinkets, 
mother ? Her famous diamond comb alone 
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would pay for all the expenses of the journey," 
said Elizabeth ; " she, poor thing, neither knows 
its valuer nor where it comes from ; one might 
pot 2. common gilt one in its place, and she 
wonM probably like it all the better, for being 
something new." 

u Xo, no ! " said the old woman ; " those 
trinkets belonged to her poor mother, and as 
long as there is a penny left in the house, they 
shan't be touched." 

" But, good God ! " exclaimed Edward Saville, 
"why don't you make use of my wretched 
money ? Of what earthly good is it lying there 
at the banker's ? Whom does it profit ? And 
why wait for Dr. Wrangel's return to Germany ? 
Whatever is ilone in cases of this sort, should 
be done with as little delay as possible. Why 
not go at once and seek the doctor in Naples ? " 

The women were quite bewildered by this 
sudden proposition, and seemed to consider this 
long immediate journey to a foreign land as a 
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project attended by almost insuperable ob- 
stacles ; the more so, that it was impossible for 
William Hausmann to throw up his situation and 
go with them. But when Edward told them 
that of course he intended to accompany them, 
the thought of having him to manage and in- 
terpret for them smoothed away much of the 
difficulty ; and he argued so long and so earnestly, 
that at last he argued successfully, and carried 
his point. They got to Naples by the end of 
July, and upon inquiry found that Dr. Wrangel 
had left that town for Sorrento, where he had 
established himself for the summer ; thither they 
followed him without loss of time. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Brande had gone on con- 
stantly writing to her cousin, and receiving 
answers that were but little satisfactory to her ; 
she had an undefined apprehension that all was 
not going well with him, and at last determined 
upon coming to town for a month to look after 
him. As soon as she had settled this little plan 
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with her husband, she wrote up to Edward to 
take a house for her, and was much surprised, 
after some days, at getting no answer ; but she 
thought he had perhaps not yet found anything 
to suit, and that she should hear in a day or 
two, so she waited patiently. At the end of a 
week, however, she wrote again, and, still re- 
ceiving no reply, sent off a line to a friend of 
his to inquire of his whereabouts. The friend 
informed her that Edward Saville was not in 
London. Judge of her astonishment when the 
post brought her the following letter from Italy ; 

H6tel de la Sir&ne, Sorrento. 

Dearest Harty, — The date of this will sur- 
prise you. Don't be angry with me, dear. I 
was too well aware of your sisterly anxiety for 
me to confide to you a project which I felt sure 
could meet with but little sympathy or encourage- 
ment from you ; and so, to avoid the pain which 
would have been caused to us both, by your un- 
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availing efforts to prevent me from putting what 
you will consider my Quixotic plan into execu- 
tion, I have been silent. 

Harty, my sister, my dear friend, pity me! 
The woman to whom my life has been devoted 
for the last six months is insane, but not hope- 
lessly so, I will trust. There is a famous man 
here at Sorrento, whom I have brought her to 
consult ; we are to see him to-morrow, and I 
will let you know the result. Meanwhile, don't 
let your kind heart be troubled about me ; re- 
member how few interests there were in my dis- 
jointed homeless existence. Even if this venture 
fails, I am sure you will agree with me, that 
my idleness and my money could not be better 
employed than in the service of a fellow-creature 
so grievously afflicted. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

E. S. 

Upon arriving at Sorrento, Edward Saville's 
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first care had been to find out where Dr. Wrangcl 
was domiciled. By a piece of great good luck, 
there was an apartment to let in the same house ; 
he took it at once, and immediately established 
Wanda with the Hausmanns in it, remaining 
himself at the Hotel de la Sir&ne, which was 
close by. Dr. Wrangel had an interview with 
Wanda the day after her arrival, but would give 
no opinion about her until he had seen more of 
her. She was very quiet, and seemed perfectly 
happy ; her great delight was to sit the whole 
day long by the sea-side, and in the evening 
they often went out in a boat; Wanda liked 
nothing so much. The monotony seemed to 
calm and soothe her, and the place altogether 
agreed well with her. Their boatman on these 
excursions was a fisherman of the name of 
Benedetto ; he had a wife and a child, for whom 
Wanda had conceived a violent affection. One 
evening, soon after their arrival, on their return 
from one of these boating expeditions, they 
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found Stella sitting on the shore playing with 
her child. When they landed, she got up to speak 
to Benedetto with the boy in her arms. He was 
a magnificent fellow, nearly two years old, and 
the whole party surrounded him, and began 
noticing and admiring him, to the great delight 
of the young mother. Madame Hausmann and 
Elizabeth both offered to take him, but he would 
go to neither, and suddenly stretched out his 
arms to Wanda, who was still standing looking 
into the water, which seemed to have an eternal 
fascination for her, and not heeding him. Stella 
took him up to her, and put him into her arms ; 
the weather was very warm, and she wore a low 
dress with a light shawl just thrown over her 
shoulders ; in taking the child her shawl fell off, 
a,nd the little fellow, whose mother had not yet 
weaned him, instantly pressed his tiny fat hands 
upon the fair uncovered breast, and after patting 
it two or three times, put his little face down and 
kissed it Some strange echo out of the past 
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was suddenly awakened by the touch of those 
small fingers, and the poor thing fainted dead 
away. From that hour she was quite devoted 
to the little Aniello ; she seemed unable to live 
out of his sight, and they passed whole days 
together playing on the shore, the kind-hearted 
Stella never grudging her darling to the poor 
bereaved creature who had attached herself to 
him so passionately. 

In about a fortnight after the receipt of the 
letter we have already mentioned, and which had 
thrown Mrs. Brande into a state of considerable 
anxiety, she received another epistle from her 
cousin, which caused her the deepest distress ; 
it was as follows : 

Dearest Harty, — Dr. Wrangel has now seen 
my poor Wanda continually during a whole 
fortnight, and from his knowledge of her ante- 
cedents, and after the most patient and constant 
scrutiny, his opinion is that she might possibly 
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recover if she were to marry and have children. 
It is the only chance, but it is one. Don't be 
frightened, dear. I am not married yet, and it 
is still quite uncertain if I ever shall be ; at all 
events, I give you my word that I will do no- 
thing precipitately, or without letting you know 
beforehand. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

Harty Brande carried this letter in floods of 
tears straight to her husband. "William, he is 
going to marry that mad woman ; you must take 
me to Naples to-morrow," said she ; and, though 
they did not go the next day, they did the next 
week, and the week after that saw them safely 
landed at Naples, from which place Mrs. Brande 
immediately dispatched a note to her cousin 
telling him of their arrival, and desiring him to 
be quite enchanted with this little surprise, and 
to show his delight by coming off early the next 
day to see them. 
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The first thing next morning Edward Saville 
set out for Naples. On his way, he stopped at 
the Hausmanns' door, and saw Elizabeth. 

" I shall be back at six o'clock at latest," he 
said, " so wait for me until then ; but if by 
any impossible chance I should be delayed, 
don't baulk Wanda of her boating. Isn't she 

up? " 

"She is up," answered Elizabeth, laughing, 
"but not dressed yet. Yesterday, she saw you 
kiss the little grey stocking I work at, and we 
can't persuade her to put on her own this 
morning. When, after a thousand useless en- 
treaties, I attempted to slip on the white one, 
she whisked it out of my hand as cleverly as 
she once did that nosegay of yours, and flung it 
right out of window. I ran to pick it up, and 
when I came back again I found her trying hard 
to get her foot into my work in the midst of all 
the needles, and saying to herself all the time, 
' Edward loves you, little stocking ! ' " 

VOL. L IO 
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His colour rose slightly. " Do you believe 
that she really cares at all for me ? " he asked. 

" In her incomplete, way she does," was the 
answer. " I am sure she will miss you more 
than once to-day, for instance ; but she is so 
uncertain. I don't think she has what may be 
called a settled, dependable affection for any- 
body in the world except my mother and Stella's 
boy. She perfectly dotes upon Aniello ; if any- 
thing were to happen to the child I think it 
would kill her. The doctor says that hers is 
the most remarkable and powerful development 
of maternal instinct that he has ever come 
across, and he is quite delighted at it ; he de- 
clares that in things which concern the child he 
has already observed a decided reawakening of 
her intellect, and has desired that she may be 
with the boy as much as possible ; he thinks it 
likely to have a very beneficial influence upon 
her mind." 

" I am sorry not to see her," said Edward ; 
" I had thought just to bid her good-bye." 
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"And so you shall Wait a minute, and she 
shall bid you good-bye out of the window." 

She ran up-stairs, and presently Wanda's fair 
head appeared at the casement. 

"Say good-bye to him, dear, prettily, he is 
going away," said Elizabeth, who was just over 
her shoulder. 

" Good-bye, dear Edward. Don't go away, 
dear Edward! " said Wanda. 

"I shall be with you again before six," said 
Edward Saville from below. "Good-bye, my 
darling ! " 

" Good-bye, my darling ! good-bye, my dar- 
ling ! " she repeated, in her child's voice. 

As she leaned out to look at him, a full- 
blown rose that was in her bosom, bruised 
against the window-frame, fell in a shower of 
fresh leaves upon his face. 

It had been a cloudless day, and was a 
heavenly evening. Towards half-past six o'clock 
a fresh breeze had sprung up, and Benedetto's 
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boat might be seen dancing along upon the crisp 
sparkling wavelets. Edward Saville had not 
come back, and Stella, Wanda, and the boy, put 
out to sea to enjoy the delicious change in the 
weather. Elizabeth Hausmann declined accom- 
panying them ; she was always ill unless it was 
a dead calm, so they left her sitting on the shore 
under the shadow of a great rock, knitting away 
indefatigably at the grey stocking. Wanda had 
been fidgety and restless the whole day ; they 
did not know if she missed Edward Saville, but 
something seemed wanting to her. When she 
got into the boat, she said, " Good-bye, good-bye," 
once or twice to herself, and looked disturbed ; 
to quiet and amuse her, Stella put the child into 
her arms, and she began her usual game of 
trying to hush him to sleep. "Lullaby, my 
little son ! " she sang to him, and nestled him in 
her bosom, but the boy was full of life and 
spirits, and would not be put to sleep at any 
price. He got at her comb, and, pulling it out, 
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let all her long hair loose. It was pretty to see 
them romping, and kissing, and struggling to- 
gether, this dark, rosy Hercules of a boy and the 
gentle pale lady with all her fair hair streaming. 
Stella was trying in vain to imprison the little 
hands, which were making desperate clutches at 
Wanda's hair, while Benedetto lay on his oars 
and laughed to see them ; and the boat danced 
gaily over the short wavelets that had become 
crimson under the crimsoning sky, and Capri 
loomed in the distance like an island of Paradise 
in the glory of that evening sunlight. Presently, 
Wanda lowered her hand into the water and 
sprinkled the boy to make him leave go; his 
mother held him by his frock, as, with a shout 
of delight, he hung over the side of the boat, and 
dipping his little, round, firm, brown arm into 
the sea, dashed a handful of sparkling water up 
into Wanda's face ; it soon became a pitched 
battle. The little fellow was in a state of frantic 
excitement, laughing, shrieking, and splashing 
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them all, when suddenly he made a violent un- 
expected spring, the frock slipped from between 
his mother's fingers, and he fell into the water. 
Uttering one wild sharp cry, Wanda plunged in 
after him. 

" My child ! my child ! Oh, holy mother of 
mercy, save my child ! " screamed the agonized 
mother. 

Benedetto made at once for the floating body, 
seized it just as it was sinking for the second 
time, and swam safely back with it to the boat 

The sun had gone down, when a dusty car- 
riage drove up to the door of the Sirena, and a 
lady jumped out, assisted by Edward Saville. 

" How lovely it has been," said a pleasant- 
toned English voice, "and how sorry I am, 
William couldn't come. Just run in, Edward 
dear, will you, and arrange with the man for 
me ; a bed-room and a small sitting-room is all 
I shall want, and Til wait down here till you 
come back. I positively must see her to-night." 
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See her ! 

As Harty Brande stood looking up the street, 
a woman came wildly running past her, weeping 
bitterly, and followed by two or three half-naked 
urchins; some way further on, under the deep 
orange and purple of that solemn southern twi- 
light, a crowd of people were hurrying along, 
vociferating loudly, with excited gestures, and 
pale awe-struck faces. " Ah, povera signorina ! 
Ah Madonna mia ! Che disgrazia ! " cried the 
women. . Mrs. Brande saw that something 
dreadful must have happened ; but she did not 
understand Italian, and waited impatiently for 
her cousin to come out to her. Suddenly, from 
the midst of the shuffling, irregular footsteps of 
the rabble, the rhythmical tramp of men walking 
in step together could be distinguished. She 
pressed forward — in the centre of the crowd, 
stretched on a litter borne by four men, lay a 
slender ^ woman's body; the face was covered 
with a handkerchief, the body was swathed in 
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long masses of dripping fair hair. One of the 
two men who passed nearest to her bearing this 
sad burden, was a tall, brawny fisherman, who 
had evidently just come out of the water, and 
who was sobbing as if his heart would break. 
Hurrying after him came a little scared mother, 
holding a rosy boy pressed tight against her 
breast, from whose short, coal-black hair, soaked 
into points, large bright drops of water kept 
falling. 

When, after saving his child, Benedetto had 
had time to think of Wanda, it was too late — 
life was extinct. 

One evening, when Edward Saville was a little 
better, his cousin had his sofa wheeled out on 
the terrace overlooking the sea. He was still 
very weak, but all danger was over : he had 
now only to get strength, and, as soon as he had 
managed this, they had all settled to go on to 
Malta and pay his sister a visit. 
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Mr. Brande was busy over his Galignani, 
Harty had got her sketch-book, and Edward 
was looking out upon that cloudless sky and 
waveless sea, and thinking of the strange storm 
that had passed over his life. The Hausmanns 
had gone back to Germany, the sea that had 
robbed him of his beloved was lying without a 
ripple at his feet — it was all gone like a dream. 
Waking up from the dead blank of his bed of 
sickness, he might almost have thought it one, 
but for two or three withered rose-leaves which 
hung in a tiny black case round his neck. 

Harty saw where his thoughts were wander- 
ing, and brought her sketch for him to look at : 
he took it, and laid it down listlessly beside him. 

"You must positively be shaved to-morrow, 
Edward," she said to him ; " I think I have 
acquitted myself wonderfully in the arrange- 
ment of your hair" (she had washed his face 
and combed his hair for him, herself, before he 
had come out), "but shaving is more than I 
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feel competent to undertake. There/' she con- 
tinued, unfastening a looking-glass from the lid 
of her work-box, and giving it to him, " what 
do you think you look like ? " 

He took the glass, and looked at himself in it 
"Almost like a man with a story," he said, 
with a sad smile, as he gave it back to her. 
" Harty, did it ever occur to you that if I had 
not chanced to misread a word of four letters 
in one of your notes, none of this would have 
happened ? " 

From Malta they went on to Egypt, carrying 
along with them young Mrs. Monckton, Edward 
Saville's sister : she was a true-hearted, affec- 
tionate little woman, and it was very good for 
him to have her about him. By degrees his 
wounds healed, and life closed over his great 
grief as the waters had closed over the body of 
his beloved, covering the ruin with an untroubled 
surface. He is not perhaps so happy as Mrs. 
Brande — but few people are. On the whole, I 
dare say he is as contented as most of us. 
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MADAME DE MONFERRATO. 

It was at a musical party in the Rue de Rivoli. 
Marian Campbell, a lovely girl with a lovely 
voice, whom I had known ever since she was a 
baby, had just done singing one of Verdi's 
noisiest bravura airs. 

I hate Verdi's music myself. I am growing 
old and cross, and in music and poetry, and 
pretty nearly everything, find myself unable to 
travel with the times. 

Every one crowded round with compliments 
and enthusiastic praises. I was one of the 
crowd, not to compliment or praise, but simply 
to wish her good evening, which I had not been 
able to do before. 

" Quite divine ! " said Captain Lammerby, in 
a sick voice. 
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" Far too lovely ! " moaned Lady Georgiana 
Merrion. 

" Here's somebody," said Miss Campbell, as I 
came up, "who thinks it neither divine nor 
lovely." 

" My poor opinion matters very little," I 
answere4 ; " haven't you had every one else at 
your feet ? and is not that enough ? " 

" That's all very well," she said, laughing, 
"but that only makes your single unconquer- 
ableness the more provoking and irritating. 

Why don't you like what I do ? I do so wish 
you would ! " 

" I do like what you do, only not what the 
composer does, whose music you almost always 
sing. I am old and crabbed and behindhand, 
and cannot help thinking that the music of my 
day had a sentiment and a distinction too, that 
I do not find in the Verdi you so delight in. 
But is that your book upon the piano ? Just let 
me look it over ; I am sure in that thick volume 
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there must be something I shall like to hear you 
sing." 

I took the book and turned over the leaves. 
Traviata, Ernani, Ernani, Traviata, Rigoletto, 
Traviata, Traviata, Rigoletto, Rigoletto, Nabucco, 
Parigi cara, Due Foscari, Rigoletto, Trio of 
Attila, Amami Arturo, Luisa Miller, Traviata — 
then those three highly popular little pianoforte 
pieces, " A Tear," " A Smile," and "A Perfume," 
by Morgenthau — (a dribble, a convulsion, and an 
unpleasant smell, I should have called them), 
and so on, and so on, until, at the very end of the 
book, what should meet my eyes but an old- 
fashioned yellow-looking copy of that charming 
air from Paesiello's Nina Pazza per A more, — " II 
mio ben, quando verri." 

" Good gracious ! " I exclaimed, " do you really 
ever condescend to sing this dear old song ? " 

" Of course I do, very often to please myself, 
and oftener still to please uncle William, whose 
great favourite it is. Would you like me to sing 
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it now for you ? I should like to please you 
with my singing just once before the day I 
die ! " 

She put the music on the desk again, and 
very good-naturedly sang the song I liked ; I 
listened delightedly. 

"Good heavens! How wearisome this is!" 
muttered a voice behind me. I looked round 
and saw the young Count Robert de Villeneuve. 
He was by way of being an immense connoisseur, 
so I was rather amused at his criticism upon 
what I knew to be better than anything else that 
had been sung. 

" Do you think so ? " I said ; " it is the only 
thing that has given me any real pleasure this 
evening ; but perhaps it is too old-fashioned for 
La Jeune France? 

u Not at all," he replied ; " it is because I know 
the song well and delight in it, and because, 
oddly enough, I come from a place where within 
the last half hour I have heard it really divinely 
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sung, that this seems to me so poor and cold, 
and utterly meaningless." 

" Where did you hear it ? Who sang it ? " I 
inquired eagerly. 

" Only an old woman nearer sixty than fifty — 
the Duchessa di Monferrato — once the famous 
Bronzini. She has come to Paris for the trous- 
seau of her adopted daughter, Mademoiselle 
Mariannina de* Negri, who is about to made a 
very brilliant marriage. Did you ever hear her 
in her days of celebrity ? " 

" No ; unluckily I was a student at Heidelberg 
when she was turning people's heads here and in 
England, and when at last I came home after 
two or three years of wandering about the world, 
I found she had already married and left the 
stage. She is almost the only singer of eminence 
whom I have not heard, and I have always 
regretted it extremely." 

" Would you like to make her acquaintance ? 
If you would, I will present you to her. She is 
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one of the dearest and best of women ; a very- 
old friend of my father's, and therefore kindness 
itself to me, whom she treats as the fils de la 
maison. She always receives from nine to eleven 
in the evening, and will be glad to see any one 
I bring. We could go there to-morrow if it 
suited you ? " 

" Do you think there is any chance of her 
singing to us ? " 

" That I cannot answer for," he replied ; " she 
is very uncertain and whimmy, and has an im- 
mense amour propre about it ; but her little 
vanity is as simple as that of a child. Even 
now, when she has done anything particularly 
well, she colours to the roots of her hair with 
delight at being applauded. The other day 
when she was singing, the voice gave way 
suddenly, and she burst into a passion of tears, 
and made herself quite ill about it ; this evening 
she was immensely en verve, and sang us every 
sort of thing from ' Chi t'ha fatta 'sta scarpetta ' 
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to ' Assisa al pi& d'un salice,' which was really of 
an unbelievable delicacy and sentiment." 

We made our appointment for the very next 
evening ; the duchess was to start for Italy on 
Saturday, and this was already Wednesday. 

I asked permission to bring Marian Campbell 
with me ; who, though a thorough Englishwoman 
in her execution of music, had a soul penetrated 
with sincere love for everything that was beautiful. 

At half-past nine o'clock we picked up Mon- 
sieur de Villeneuve, and drove to the H6tel 
Vouillemont, where the duchess was staying. 
We rang once or twice in vain, at the door of her 
apartment, when suddenly it was thrown open 
by a magnificent young creature of unmistak- 
ably meridional aspect. 

" Good evening, Roberto ; you must excuse 
the absence of proper domestics," she said, laugh- 
ing ; " but Teresina has gone off to the play, and 
when we rang for Carlo, we found that he had 
had a dispute with one of the waiters of the 
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hotel, who had spoken rudely to him ; he got 
into a passion, poor fellow, and has been obliged 
to go to bed in consequence. But come in, the 
Mammina has been expecting you ever since 
nine o'clock." 

We followed the brilliant creature, who seemed 
to throw light out into the dark passage as she 
passed swiftly along it, and found the duchessa 
in the drawing-room ; a diminutive lady, with a 
pale face and small irregular features, looking 
more like a delicate little white moth than any- 
thing else, but with still the sweetest smile and 
the finest eyes I ever beheld. 

She received us very graciously, held out her 
tiny hand for Robert de Villeneuve to kiss, and 
bestowed a charming welcome upon Marian, who 
was in a state of ecstasy at having been allowed to 
come. She spoke to us in very fair French the 
whole time, only putting in an Italian word here 
and there, if ever she happened to be at a loss. 

li Madam," I said, "I cannot express how 
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grateful I am to you for permitting me to pay 
my respects to you, and for allowftig this child, 
who is full of youthful reverence for great names, 
to accompany me." 

"Ah, sir," she answered, "the English are 
always welcome in my house. I was very happy 
in your country many years ago, in spite of the 
fogs and the food ; and I have not forgotten it. 
As for that lovely child, it is I that should thank 
her for bringing her beajutiful youth to rejoice 
the eyes of an old woman like me. Roberto," 
she continued, addressing Monsieur de Ville- 
neuve, "is it this pretty creature whose voice 
you were talking to me about this morning ? It 
must be exactly like her eyes — I know the 
quality of it as well as if I had heard it. Oh, 
what lovely voices I did hear in England, to be 
sure ! Is it not wonderful that with those voices 
there should be so few good singers ? There is 
not the same love for it that there is with us ; 
that is the reason." 
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" Ah," said I, " do not accuse the English of 
not loving music. Where in the world is there 
so much good music to be heard as in poor 
calumniated England ? Why do all eminent 
musical talents flock there, but because we love 
it so dearly that we are willing to pay for it 
dearly too ? Then see how gratefully we re- 
member the pleasure we have received : our 
favourites once are our favourites for ever, and 
they grow old receiving the same honours that 
crowned their prime." 

"That is most true," she answered quickly, 
"and no one knows, it better than I do; but 
still, your appreciation of great artists never 
seems to me quite a spontaneous thing. The 
English people never have that distinct, com- 
plete, musical organization which is so frequently 
met with in Italy." 

" Forgive me," said I, " for stating, that during 
all the time I was in Italy, two whole winters, 
and travelling in all parts of it, I never once 
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heard any music in society : either the light did 
not shine at all, or it was most sedulously 
concealed under a bushel. Now with us, music 
is cultivated in all classes." 

" Granted ! " said the duchess, impatiently, 
" granted ! I don't deny it : yet how much 
better, as in Italy, to live without this inexorable 
deluge of mediocrity, and then some summer 
morning to have the silent sunshine broken in 
upon by a voice so divine, a sentiment so per- 
fect, that you rush wildly down the street in 
pursuit of it, lose it for a few seconds — catch it 
again in an ecstasy as it comes round the corner 
— and find that the angel who has bewitched 
you, and whom you imagined to be the angel 
Gabriel at the very least, is nothing more 
spiritual than the milkman or the muratore, 
a stupid oaf unable to write his own name, 
whose reading, writing, and arithmetic all lie 
in his singing, which is at once the voice of his 
reason, the declaration of his love, and the pro- 
fession of his faith." 
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" Don't discuss any more, dear duchess," 
interrupted Monsieur de Villeneuve, " but sing 
us your theories, and we will believe them. I 
have dreamed all night of the ' Salice/ and am 
thirsty to hear it once more. Think — this is 
Thursday, and on Saturday you go ; Heaven 
only knows when I shall enjoy such happiness 
again ! Like the muratore, your best convictions 
and all your logic lie in your voice, and you will 
make us the better and the wiser for singing 
to us." 

" Impossible ! " cried she ; " how can you ask 
me to display my poor old cracked voice to 
strangers ? For you who have heard me at 
intervals all through your life, my singing may 
mean something still : as a face that we have 
known in its best day seems little changed to 
us who can piece together the present and the 
past, but retains no trace of its beauty for those 
who see it for the first time in its old age. Ah, 
Roberto ! You who love me/' she added, caress- 
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ingly, " you would not like your English friends 
to go away saying — 'And is this the famous 
Bronzini ? ' " 

" Duchess, let me entreat you ! " said I. 

" Oh pray, pray do ! " implored Marian. 

" I think you could, Mammina, if you were to 
try/' said the Mariannina, kissing her. 

"My children, if you only knew how tired 
I am ! I have been running about all day from 
pillar to post after dressmakers, bonnet-makers, 
artificial-flower makers, trunk-makers," and she 
counted them all off upon her fingers ; " and I 
have still got all her chintz to order from a man 
at the other end of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and all her plate from a man at the other end 
of the Boulevard du Temple, and the coach- 
maker to see besides, and only to-morrow to do 
it all in : I feel so hunted and behindhand, and 
worn out, that I think there will be nothing 
but a small skeleton left of me to take back 
to Italy." 
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" No wonder you feel hunted and behind time, 
if you do nothing but travel to diametrically 
opposite ends of the globe for all your different 
purchases," said Monsieur de Villeneuve. " My 
dear duchess, why on earth do you go after a 
silversmith all the way to the Boulevard du 
Temple, when you can get everything you want 
so much nearer at hand ? " 

" Because he is a very particular silversmith, 
and because I should not get the particular 
thing I want anywhere else. No — no — the 
Mariannina shall sing something for you ; her 
voice is lovely and fresh, and young — she sings 
well too, only she has blundered in her choice of a 
master : she would have lessons from the Viardot, 
who no doubt is full of talent, but the style is 
mixed — it is not our beautiful Italian canto." 

" I will sing," said Mademoiselle de' Negri, 
in a low voice to me, laughing; "she gets so 
impatient with what I do, that she invariably 
ends by jumping up and singing herself." 
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She went to the piano, and sang most charm- 
ingly. She had a decided contralto ; rich, pas- 
sionate, velvety — and I knew at once what the 
duchess had meant, when she said that voices 
could be like eyes. 

All through the air, Madame de Monferrato 
expressed her approbation by repeated low 
exclamations of, " Brava — brava — ma molto 
bene Mariannina mia," until the end, when 
Mademoiselle de' Negri performed a long and 
elaborate cadence, concluding with a series of 
rather harsh distances of extreme difficulty, but 
taken with the most masterly precision. 

" It is not Italian ! It is not Italian ! It is 
not Italian ! " vociferated the little lady in her 
native tongue, and vehemently jumping off her 
chair. " It spoils everything — it is not a human 
passage at all — it begins like the hen with a 
scream — ' Ho fatto Tovo/ says she in her glory, 
and it ends Hi ha, hi ha, hi ha, hi ha, with the 
donkey's serenade to his innamorata ! " 
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We all burst into fits of laughter, nobody 
more entertained than the Mariannina herself 

" Very well," said she, ** very well ; their as it 
is so very bad, the least you can do is to come 
and show me how to make it better. A grain 
of example is worth a whole bushel of precept! " 

''But I'm so tired," said the duchess hi a 
dolorous voice. 

" We are not in the least touched," said they. 

"But I can't put one leg before the other," 
said she. 

" One docs not sing with the legs, and we wul 
carry you ! " cried the young people, and pick- 
ing her up bodily, while she struggled feebly in 
their arms, and laughed till the tears ran down 
her face, they bore her forcibly to the piano. 

How amiable and good she was! She sang 
to us until past midnight — the voice had little 
power left, but for accent and sentiment I never 
heard its equal, and never shall again. The 
exquisite delicacy and finish of it belonged to 
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the " tender grace of a day that is dead ; " be- 
sides, to have so perfect a pleasure twice in a 
lifetime is not likely to fall to the lot of any 
man. 

As for Marian, she was so touched and ex- 
cited that she could not bid good night for 
crying. They were so kind to the child — her 
handsome namesake and the duchess, both ; 
inviting her most cordially to go and stay with 
them at Como in the spring; moreover, they 
asked her to come and see them again the next 
evening. As for me, finding that Monsieur de 
Villeneuve was unable to accompany the duchess 
the next day, and that she felt rather helpless 
about a carriage that she was going to order of 
an English coachmaker, I offered my services if 
they could be of use, and had them thankfully 
accepted. 

At one o'clock, on Friday, we started together 
for the coachmaker, who lived far away at the 
other end of the Boulevard Montmartre. When 
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we had transacted her business there, about 
which she appeared dreadfully undecided and 
fidgety, she hesitatingly asked me whether I 
would mind accompanying her as far as her 
silversmith's. It was on the Boulevard du 
Temple, not a great way off, she said, and she 
would then deposit me at my own door, in the 
Rue de la Paix, on her way back to the chintz 
shop, in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

133, Boulevard du Temple, was the direction 
given, and as we neared the place the duchess 
pulled at the check-string twenty times, at least, 
and screamed alternately out 6f both windows 
to the coachman to stop. We drew up before 
rather a large shop, and without waiting for me 
to assist her, the impetuous little woman sprung 
out of the carriage, and ran into the house. 

"Monsieur Auguste," said she, advancing 
smiling and agitated towards a young man of 
about two and twenty, of a remarkably open 
and pleasing countenance. 
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The young man surveyed her with grave 
surprise. 

"My name is not Auguste, madam," he re- 
plied, "it is Charles. Can I do anything for 
your service ? " 

She looked at him in embarrassed silence, 
while the smile with which she had greeted him 
died from off her face. 

" I beg your pardon — I was mistaken in the 
name — I thought — I fancied you were called 
Auguste." 

" That is the name of my elder brother and 
of my father," returned the young man. " Is 
there anything I can show you, madam ? " 

" Yes," said Madame de Monferrato, " I want 
to see some of your silver dinner-services, the 
handsomest you have. Is your father at home?" 
she added ; " perhaps he could show me some 
of your latest designs." 

" I do not know where my father is, madam, 
but I can show you whatever we have." 
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A number of handsome specimens of plate 
were exhibited, and largely selected from ; the 
duchess looked upon this as her own especial 
wedding gift to Mademoiselle de' Negri, and 
seemed quite careless of expense. 

"And soup tureens — soup tureens, have you 
those too? Is that your mother?" she asked 
in a low voice, as a cheerful-looking, well-pre- 
served woman of fifty now entered the shop 
from an inner apartment. 

"Yes, madam/' was the answer. "Mother, 
will you make a list of the articles which this 
lady has purchased, and take down the address 
to which they are to be sent ? " 

Madame de Monferrato gave her direction — 
La Duchesse de Monferrato, H6tel Vouillemont, 
Rue des Champs Elys^es. 

"Have you a soup tureen belonging to the 
set I have chosen ? " she then asked again. 

" Yes, madam, I Tarn almost sure we have." 

" Perhaps your father would know," she said 
hastily. "Ask him — is he at home ? " 
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"No, madam," replied the young man's 
mother. "He is out; he went to the H6tel 
Mirabeau by appointment this morning, and I 
am surprised that he has not yet come back ; 
but I know we have the design Madame la 
Duchesse wishes for in the rooms upstairs. 
L&mie ! L^onie ! " 

A pretty girl with brilliant eyes and dark hair 
came at her mother's call. 

" Go up, child, to the first floor, get on a chair, 
and on the second shelf, between the windows, 
you will find two or three soup tureens ; bring 
them all down, and take care you don't fall : the 
second shelf, mind ! " 

" What a pretty child ! " said the duchess ; " is 
she your only girl ? " 

" Yes, madam, the only one, and we are going 
to lose her on Thursday next ; she is going to 
be married. It will be a sad day for her father 
and for me, for she is the joy of the house ; but, 
after all, young people have their lives to live, 
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and it is not fair that parents should think only 
of themselves. She marries an excellent subject; 
both the marriage and the man are to our liking, 
and we ought to be content." 

Mademoiselle L^onie now made her appear- 
ance once more, with the soup tureens, from 
which, after due examination, one was chosen. 
The commission seemed to have been very 
completely executed ; the address had been 
taken down, the minutest directions given for 
the safe packing of the plate, and the business 
was concluded ; but still the duchess appeared 
possessed by some extraordinary disinclination 
to depart. She lingered on in the most un- 
accountable way ; fidgeting about the shop, and 
asking the use of things she could not possibly 
require, and the price of things she did not 
intend to purchase. At last she looked at her 
watch, and made up her mind to leave the 
house ; but just as she had got her foot upon 
the carriage step, a portly elderly man, walking 
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at a brisk pace, turned from the street into the 
shop, and Madame de Monferrato, off like a 
shot, was back again, and in the midst of them 
all, before they knew where they were. 

"Monsieur Charles," she said, going straight 
up to him, "have you any salt-cellars. We 
have quite forgotten the salt-cellars — and is 
that gentleman your father ? " she added eagerly, 
lowering her voice, and by a movement of her 
head indicating the new comer. 

" Yes, madam, at your service," answered the 
master of the shop, who had overheard the 
question, and who now advanced, respectfully 
removing his hat. 

The little lady looked steadily at him for a 
few seconds in silence. She then said with 
great gravity, " In that case send them with the 
rest ; " and without a word more she turned 
upon her heel, walked rapidly out of the shop, 
got into her carriage, and drove away. She 
hardly opened her lips all the way home, and 
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when we joined her again in the evening, seemed 
absent and pre-occupied. There was no per- 
suading her * to go near the piano ; even 
Mademoiselle de* Negri's grand receipt of 
singing herself failed utterly, and she was 
permitted to execute the most eccentric cadences, 
one after another, without let or hindrance. In 
vain we implored and supplicated, the duchess 
was quite inexorable ; she lay on the sofa, 
looking like a little faded white rose, and 
complaining in a little plaintive way, that she 
was tired with her long day's shopping — tired 
with the prospect of the morrow's journey — out 
of voice — out of vein. 

"Ah!" said Mademoiselle de' Negri, "I 
knew you would knock yourself up without me 
to look after you ; fussing all the way to the 
Boulevard du Temple, after an unknown silver- 
smith impossible to find ! " 

"He was not unknown, and I found him," 
cried she, energetically ; " and now, as I cannot 



sing to you, come here all of you — you, Marian- 
nina, sit on this stool at my feet — and I will 
tell you one of those stories of the old life that 
you are always persecuting me to tell." 

We gathered round her sofa, and she spoke 
pretty nearly as follows : — 

" I was nineteen years old then, and prettier 
than I am now. I had just very satisfactorily 
completed my first engagement at Naples. My 
father had left me there, under the care of an 
elder sister of his, while he went with the 
famous Giuditta Pasta to Paris. She had 
known him for many years, and had engaged his 
services as travelling secretary : he answered 
all her letters, and transacted all her pro- 
fessional business for her. She was to sing at 
Paris, and go on from thence to London. 

" Oh ! how often I had wondered when my 
time would come, or if ever it would, for seeing 
those fabulous places I had been told of, where 
singers were so well paid and never hissed, but 
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admired and liked the better, the more super- 
annuated and more incapable they grew!" 
(This, with a whimsical little nod at me.) 

" You see, my dears, I had not yet tried it ; 
afterwards, when the longing was fulfilled, and 
the dream had come to pass, when I was 
singing to that silent London public, so well 
bred, so inanimate* so respectable, and so op- 
pressive, how I remember longing for my be- 
loved Italians, who would have pelted me for 
a false note, but who would take the horses out 
of the carriage, and draw it home themselves 
in triumph, after a great success ! people who 
really cared, and made you really care for what 
you did. 

" I was just preparing to go to Milan, the 
great rendezvous of all artists waiting for 
engagements, when I received a letter from my 
father, desiring me to set off without loss of 
time to join him in Paris. The seconda donna, 
who was to have sung Giovanna Seymour to 
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Pasta's Anna Bolena, and Adalgisa to her 
Norma, had suddenly gone off with a rich 
German leather-merchant from Hamburg; the 
great actress had, at my father's entreaty, 
spoken a good word for me to the manager ; 
and now my aspirations were at last to be 
realized. 

" I had to travel day and night, that I might 
arrive in time ; but what did that matter ? At 
the end of the long fatiguing journey was my 

dibut at Paris ; and if I succeeded, in all proba- 
bility, an opening in London, too, with the part 
of Amenaide in Rossini's " Tancredi." It was a 
happiness almost too great to be believed. 

"Our slight preparations were soon made, 
and we started, my aunt and I. We made a 
fair passage for the time of year, and got as far 
as Ch&lons in very tolerable comfort ; but on 
arriving there, found that in the diligence, which 
was to start in a couple of hours, there were 
only two places to be had : one in the rotonde, 
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the other in the irnptriale. Moreover, all the 
places for the next day also had been already 
secured. 

" The weather was bitterly cold, and my poor 
little aunt a perfect martyr to rheumatism ; it ' 
was out of the question, at her age and with her 
health, that she should climb up to the top of 
the coach and brave the inclemency of the 
season. 

"There was nothing for it but to make the 
best of it ; so at eight o'clock one bitter evening 
in the beginning of February, icy-sleet falling, 
and a wicked wind cutting one in two, I saw 
her safely into the interior of the coach, and 
clambered up into the impMale, to the great 
entertainment of the conducteur, who said it was 
the first time he had ever assisted a lady into 
that place in his life. And no wonder! Oh, 
what an abominable place it was ! Nothing but 
a very high plank, my dears, so high, that the 
point of my toes hardly touched the ground, and 
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no wider than the palm of my hand, with an 
iron cramp at each end just to keep one from 
tumbling out, and nothing but a horrid leather 
curtain to protect one from the weather, which 
let in all the rain, and kept out none of the 
wind, and flapped its wet weight in one's face 
the whole time. 

" I shared my eminence with two companions 
— two jovial young men : one might have been 
about two or three and twenty, the other perhaps 
a year or two older ; they were in high spirits, 
laughing and talking with each other and 
with the conducteur, the whole time ; indeed 
the elder brother was merrier than was quite 
agreeable : he got down whenever the diligence 
stopped, and drank more than was good for him, 
I think, for he became noisier and noisier, and 
sang and laughed so loud at last that it fright- 
ened me and made me very uncomfortable. 

" After some time he fell asleep ; but this was 
hardly a relief, for he nodded and nodded on my 
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shoulder till, finally, he reposed entirely upon 
me, and, being a great strong heavy-built, man, 
nearly killed me with his weight. I did not dare 
speak to him, but once or twice I contrived, by 
a superhuman effort, to raise the mountain that 
covered me ; but it was only for an instant : he 
would wake up for a second or two, and then fall 
asleep again almost immediately, subsiding upon 

my shoulder once more in happy unconsciousness 
of the suffering he was inflicting. His weight 
crushed me against the iron bar, till I thought I 
should have fainted with the pain ; and all this 
time the icy-rain coming down, the bitter wind 
cutting one in two, and the dreary wet curtain 

flapping in my face What a night it was ! 

" We stopped early in the morning to get a 
cup of coffee and change horses. I was so stiff 
with pain and cold, that I had to be lifted down 
and carried to the fire, where by degrees I re- 
covered a little. We had not much time allowed 
us though for thawing : ' En route, messieurs et 
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mesdames ! ' cried the conducteur, and up I 
struggled again. It was rather better just then ; 
the coffee had warmed me, and the change of 
position had relieved me, and the sun was rising. 
My neighbour, too, had done sleeping, and had 
not yet begun to drink again, and I was alto- 
gether happier in my mind and body. 

" This improved state of things did not last 
very long, however : Monsieur L£on, that was the 
name of the elder of my two companions, at an 
early hour recommenced solacing himself with 
continual potations, and his brother smoked in- 
cessantly. We were soon noisier than ever. 

"At last, towards the middle of the day, we 
came to a very steep hill : the conducteur got 
down, Monsieur L^on got down, all the gentle- 
men in the diligence got down to walk, except 
Monsieur Leon's brother, who said he preferred 
staying where he was to tramping up the hill in 
the mud. 

" As soon as the coach began slowly rolling 
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on again, and that we had left our fellow-travel- 
lers a short distance behind us, I was startled by 
my companion's suddenly flinging away his 
cigar, and asking me what my name was. 

" ' Marietta Bronzini,' I replied. 

"'What sort of name is that? — an Italian 
name, isn't it ? ' said he. * I knew you were not 
French, because, though you seem to speak 
pretty well, you have a foreign accent; and I 
did not think you could be English, because you 
have such pretty little teeth, and because you 
unclose them when you speak, which the English 
never do. Have you any idea why I didn't 
get down with all the rest just now?' he con- 
tinued. 

" I said I supposed he did not wish to get his 
boots dirty, as the roads were thick with mud 
after the heavy rains that had fallen. He then 
asked me if I knew what was the obvious thing 
for a young man to do, who had the good luck 
to find himself alone with a pretty girl like me ? 
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" My dears, I was terror-smitten, and I im- 
mediately told a little fib, for I said I could not 
for the life of me imagine ; at the same time 
I made up my mind that if he came near me 
I would jump from the top of the coach, like 
Rebecca from the wicked Templar, happen what 
might 

" However, there was no such salto mortale in 
prospect for me : he remained perfectly quiet, 
and I stared steadily out at the landscape, with, 
as I flattered myself, an entirely careless and un- 
conscious aspect. Presently, in a hesitating and 
timid little voice, I heard him say, 'Mademoi- 
selle, will you not permit me to embrace you ? ' 
I looked back — every one was miles behind ; I 
looked forward — we were just halfway up the 
hill. 

" ' Oh, sir/ said I, in my anguish, ' how have I 
deserved this ? You have now been incessantly 
in my company since early yesterday evening ; 
have I in all these hours that we have passed 
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together done anything, said anything, looked 
anything, that could lead you to suppose that I 
was not a decent girl, and that words like these 
would be acceptable to me ? ' 

" Here I broke down, and began to cry — I felt 
so utterly wretched. When he saw how really 
distressed I was, he begged my pardon, implored 
me to dry my tears, and tried to pacify me ; but 
I was not to be appeased, and all his little 
attempts only made me feel the more miserable 
and indignant 

" ' I don't want my pardon begged/ I said, 
vehemently; 'I want nothing from you, but 
only the truth and simple justice. I ask you 
again, whether, in all these long hours, there has 
been anything in my manner or conduct to make 
you think I did not deserve to be respected ? I 
have a right to an answer, and I appeal to your 
good faith to give me one/ 

" ' No, there has not/ he replied, after a 
moment's silence. 
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"'Then listen to me/ I said, earnestly — for 
I felt quite desperate; — 'you are stronger than 
I am : if you choose to kiss me you can do so, 
of course, for how can I prevent you ? But if 
I were a man — a young, good-looking man like 
you — sure to find plenty of girls in the world to 
whom I could make myself welcome, I would 
be too proud to take a kiss by force from any 
woman who did not give it willingly. Besides, 
what would you gain, after all ? Only the poor 
satisfaction of compelling me, cold, tired, and 
slightly shod as I am, to get down for the future, 
and toil up these weary hills in the wet and dirt : 
for I suppose you hardly imagine that I should 
trust myself alone again with a man who was so 
little manly as to insult me simply because I was 
alone, and had no one to appeal to for protection. 
But no ! ' I continued, as I saw the expression of 
his face change — ' you will not be so unkind — 
you do not look bad-hearted — you will not oblige 
me to do this.' 
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« < No — no ! ' he said, hastily — ' you shan't 
do it! I've behaved like a blackguard, and 
I'm sorry for it. If we weren't nearly at the 
top of the hill, I'd get down myself this 
minute, just to show you how really sorry I 
am. But don't be afraid. I wouldn't do any- 
thing to vex or annoy you again for the 
world ! — I give you my most sacred word of 
honour that I wouldn't ! I hope you believe 
what I say?' 

" ' Yes,' I said ; ' you look as_ if you were 
speaking the truth, and I do/ 

"'Well, then,' he added, 'will you mind 
shaking hands with me just once, as a proof 
both of forgiveness for the past and of faith 
in the future?' 

" I stretched out my hand from my corner, 
he stretched his out from his, the diligence 
suddenly stopped while the conducteur got up 
into his little seat before us, and we jogged 
on for a few minutes more in perfect silence : 
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then we came to a longer halt, during which 
the scattered passengers re-assembled them- 
selves, and scrambled back into their places, 
and I was safe. Oh! how proud of my elo- 
quence I was, and how lucky I thought my- 
self to have got out of my scrape so well ! 

"Well, my dears, we went on prosperously 
for some little while, when I began to see 
another great hill looming in the distance. 
However, it did not give me any very con- 
siderable degree of uneasiness, for I felt quite 
convinced that both the brothers would get 
down this time, and that I should possess an 
undivided throne during the long ascent 

"At the foot of the hill, where the coach 
stopped to allow the passengers to get down, 
there was a small house of refreshment. At 
first neither of my companions appeared dis- 
posed to stir. 

ut L,6on, 9 at last said my friend to his 
brother, ' aren't you going to get down ? ' 
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"I felt there was something ominous about 
this proposition. 

" ' Well, no, I think not — yes, I will, though ; 
111 go and get something to drink ; I'm dread- 
fully thirsty. Are you coming ? ' 

"'No/ said my friend, 'I like being up 
here best* 

"My dears, my heart sunk into my shoes 
What was I to do? I had exhausted all my 
logic, and all my eloquence too, in our last 



encounter. If the worst came to the worst, I 
could but repeat myself, and encores are always 
failures. The public, in its own interest, should 
never demand them. Blasts upon their first 
emotion, they require more spice the second 
time ; and unless you can do something more 
than you did before (which ought to be im- 
possible, if what you did the first time was 
right), you do less. As for me, I knew I had 
shot away my best arrow, and that I was at 
the mercy of the enemy. 
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" ' I know what you are thinking, mademoi- 
selle/ observed the young gentleman, looking 
rather foolish. 

" ' Indeed ! ' said I, with a flutter at my 
heart and an attempt to appear playful and 
careless. 'And pray what am I thinking of?' 

" ' That L£on is always, thirsty. Is not that 
what you were thinking, mademoiselle ? ' 

"It wasn't, my dears, but I told another 
little fib, and said it was, to assist the con- 
versation, and if possible keep it off dangerous 
ground. 'What a pity that he should drink 
as he does!' I added. 

" ' He doesn't always/ rejoined my com- 
panion. 'I dare say, now, you think us a 
couple of about as ill-mannered louts as ever 
you had the bad fortune to come across ; but 
though poor L&>n has been taking more than 
he ought this last day or two, and though I ' 
(here he coloured crimson) 'did behave to you 
a little while ago in a way that — that I feel 
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ashamed to remember, we are not quite so 
bad as we seem, for all that The fact is, 
we are a little excited, you see, and not in 
our usual everyday circumstances. A cross 
old cousin of ours, whom we never saw, is 
just dead, and has unexpectedly left us a very 
pretty little property, about twenty miles further 
on the road, and we are now on our way to 
take up our inheritance. People, you know, 
have different manners of carrying their good 
fortune. Some keep quiet when they are 
happy; others, like L^on and me, laugh and 
talk, and make fools of themselves, and so 
give those who don't know them a worse 
opinion of them than perhaps they quite 
deserve.' 

" I was touched by the humility of his tone, 
and put in a little civil word about the im- 
possibility of judging any one upon so short 
an acquaintance. 

" ' Ah ! But you must think badly of us/ 
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he said, 'you cannot help it. We are so rough 
and rude; he has drunk like a fish, and I 
have smoked like a chimney, the whole time! 
You see we have not had the education we 
ought ; I don't mean book-learning — we know 
enough of that for all our purposes ; L^on and 
I have a very prosperous little business, and 
we know all that is necessary to keep that 
going ; but the best education a man can have 
has been wanting to us. There is no woman 
in our house — my poor mother died in bring- 
ing me into the world, and we have no sister 
— we want a woman, a nice, good woman 
amongst us to humanize us ; and then, what 
nature had not taught us we should learn for 
her sake, and not to give her pain. If L^on 
would only marry! I often tell him how I 
wish he would, but he only laughs, and says 
that he is not yet inclined that way, and that 
it is a great thing to know how to let well 
alone.' 
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"'Then, why don't you marry/ I asked in 
the innocence of my heart, 'and set him a 
good example?' 

"'And so I would/ he said, hastily in- 
terrupting me, 'so I would, if I could only 
think — if I could only — ah, mademoiselle ! 
Have I the slightest chance? Besides the 
small inheritance I told you of, I have quite 
a flourishing little silversmith's business on the 
Boulevard du Temple. Auguste Bernard, 133, 
Boulevard du Temple. Ah, mademoiselle ! It 
is not, perhaps, much to offer, but still, if you 
would only consent to be mistress of it all, 
such as it is!' . . . 

"And so, my dears," concluded the duchess, 
" the first proposal of marriage I ever received 
was made to me in the impiriale of the Chctlons 
diligence." 

A servant here entered the room, holding a 
card. 

"A large case has just arrived from the silver- 
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smith's ; has Madame la Duchesse any message 
to send back ? " 

Madame de Monferrato took the card from 
the man's hand, and read out slowly : — 

" Auguste Bernard, Boulevard du Temple, 133. 
No — no answer — it's quite right. Now, my 
dears," she said, turning to us, when the man 
had left the room, with a comical smile and a 
charming little blush that took twenty years 
from her in a moment, " you know why I fussed 
all the way to the Boulevard du Temple, to find 
an impossible silversmith." 

" But did you see him, Mammina," asked the 
Mariannina eagerly, " did you see him ? " 

"Yes, my dear, I did," said the duchess; 
" and he had a large stomach and a red nose." 

On Saturday afternoon, Madame de Mon- 
ferrato and Mademoiselle de* Negri started for 
Italy. Monsieur de Villeneuve, who had busi- 
ness that took him to Lyons, was to accompany 
them so far on their way. 
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The duchess left entrusted to my care a 
parcel, which I myself delivered into Monsieur 
Bernard's hands before the end of the day. In 
it were a letter and a small leather case ; the 
case was directed to Mademoiselle L£onie, and 
held a very valuable gold bracelet — the letter 
was for her father, and contained the following 
lines : — 




My dear Monsieur Bernard, 

Many years have passed since we first 
met ; but we did meet once before, and under 
different and rather peculiar circumstances. 

Do you recollect, or have the happy years 
passed with your excellent wife quite effaced 
from your memory, a certain journey you made 
some years ago, when ypu were about the age 
that your youngest son Monsieur Charles 
now is ? 

You, and your brother Monsieur L^on, had 
had a small inheritance left you by one of your 
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cousins, and you were both of you very merry. 
At Chctlons, you got up into the imptriale of 
the diligence with a little fellow-traveller, whose 
name was Marietta Bronzini ; you were very 
amiable and kind to her, and she has never for- 
gotten it 

It is she who now begs you to give the ac- 
companying bracelet to the pretty L^onie, as a 
small wedding present, with every good wish 
for her prosperity, and for the continuation of 
yours. 

Marietta, Duchessa di Monferrato, 

N^e Bronzini. 
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A RECOLLECTION OF PASTA. 

PASTA is dead — incomparably the finest singer 
of the age ; not for the splendour of her voice — 
Grisi's was a thousand times more splendid ; 
not for the marvels of her execution ; she did 
no marvels — Malibran and Viardot both exe- 
cuted with ease passages too difficult for Pasta 
ever to attempt; not either because she had 
the gift of moving her hearers more than any 
other great artist of her day — Rubini had a 
more frequent, and in its own kind as perfect 
if not so deep a pathos ; but because of the 
simplicity and greatness, and conviction of all 
that she did. 

I have heard her reproached, not with mono- 
tony of conception, but with a sameness of 
execution. But this was by people who avow- 
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edly preferred Malibran because of the uncer- 
tainty which attended her performances ; it was 
perhaps bad one night, almost unconditionally 
so, but then so good another ! not that at its best 
they thought it better than Pasta's best, but that 
a certain small depravity of their own made 
them prefer the exciting chance of a possible 
disappointment to the certainty of a great delight. 

Malibran had not the simple good faith of her 
great rival. She was eminently a woman of 
genius, but her chief ambition was to be called 
so by that large number of mistaken persons 
who imagine that genius mainly consists in 
eccentricity and a consistent scorn of all estab- 
lished rule — for this unmeaning praise she was 
willing to commit a thousand brilliant extrava- 
gances which " could not but make the judicious 
grieve." 

Pasta took her work more sincerely to heart, 
and having once determined what was the thing 
to be done, she did it with all her heart and for 
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ever. She, too, was a woman of genius, and of 
singular simplicity and singleness of character, 
working from the strongest convictions, and 
from the feeling of a truth which lay deep down 
at the very roots of her being, and of which she 
could give little or no account to others. She 
was uneducated — almost entirely so — and had 
no analytical or metaphysical turn of mind. 
She could " give no reason of the hope that was 
in her," and in this particular formed a marked 
contrast to the two other distinguished women 
already mentioned, especially to Madame 
Viardot, whose general culture, universal ac- 
complishment, and great power of intelligence, 
are most remarkable. Of her it has been ad- 
mirably said by Madame Sand, who knows her 
charming character, and how many different 
excellences she combines, " Cest une bonne- 
femme de g£nie." The same words might, in a 
more limited sense, but with equal truth, have 
been applied to Madame Pasta. 
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A clever and learned lady, who, as clever 
women occasionally will do, had during a whole 
evening been wearying Pasta with endeavours to 
make her discourse upon her art, and who did 
not perceive that when she had sung she had 
made her profession of faith, and in singing had 
said all that was best and most needful to be 
said upon the subject, remarked to her, " How 
you must have studied the antique! Such 
perfection can only have been obtained by the 
study of the antique ; have you not studied the 
antique immensely ? " The poor blue-stocking, 
eager for aesthetical disquisition, was grievously 
disappointed by the curt answer of the woman 
of genius. " No, / felt it" said Pasta, with the 
most perfect simplicity, and entirely unaware of 
the value and depth of her reply. 

Many years ago I had the happiness and 
supreme advantage of passing some days with 
her at her villa on the Lake of Como. On a 
lovely Sunday early in the autumn I arrived 
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there. No servant was at hand, but the door 
stood hospitably open, and in I went; a little 
dog was in the doorway opposite to me, barking 
violently. I passed him and went on into the 
inner apartment ; in this second room the only 
live occupant was another little dog, who came 
forward and greeted me with every manifestation 
of welcome, jumping and fawning upon me ; 
another open door invited me still further, and 
here I found a huge black Newfoundland, who 
gazed at me with motionless mistrust as I 
went by. It was like a charmed palace in the 
" Arabian Nights," where, by some dire enchant- 
ment, all the human creatures have been trans- 
formed into beasts. 

Across the room was a closed portal, at which 
I knocked for admittance. " Chi b \k ? chi b \k ? 
non si pu6 ! (Who is there ? who is there ? You 
can't come in !) " vociferated a gruff voice from 
within, again demanding with increased vigour, 
and in tones that left me quite in doubt as to 
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the sex of the speaker, " Chi b Ik ? " " Forestieri 
(Foreigners)/' said I ; and was then desired by 
the same portentous voice to go in. At a table 
playing at cards with several dirty-looking Italian 
men, sat a gigantic and most formidable old 
woman. She never rose from her seat, but 
looked at me with a good deal of solemnity, 
asked me who I was, and what I wanted, and 
then, after a pause, and without taking any 
further notice of me, turned to her neighbour, 
and simply remarking, "Tocc'a lei (It's your 
turn)," resumed her game, which my unexpected 
advent had for the moment suspended. This 
was Madama Rachele, Pasta's mother, a peasant, 
who had remained one in every respect, in spite 
of all change of life and circumstance. 

Presently Pasta came in from the garden in 
the full slovenliness of an Italian morning 
costume. She was stout and under the average 
height, and, having one leg shorter than the 
other, waddled rather than walked ; but for all 
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that she looked taller than everybody else. 
And what a grand head it was! full of all 
nobleness and sweetness. She greeted me very 
affectionately, would not hear of my returning 
to Como, but insisted on keeping me, and 
immediately despatched her own boatmen to 
fetch my luggage, which had been left at the 
inn. She inquired eagerly into my prospects, 
and when she found I was studying for the 
artistic career, lamented that the complete 
retirement in which she had lived now for so 
long a time would make it impossible for her to 
be of use to me with any of the theatrical people 
then in power. "Ma forse per il canto potrei 
essere di qualche utility (But perhaps for the 
singing I might be of some use)," she added, 
with a modest hesitation ; and, indeed, nothing 
could exceed the patient kindness with which 
she daily gave me the most invaluable lessons 
while I remained with her. She made me sing 
to her continually, and gave me many of her 
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own fioriture, always prefacing any suggestion 
diffidently with, " Moi, je faisais ainsi ; cela 
faisait de reflet" 

She never seemed to regret or miss the 
excitement of the old life, but appeared 
entirely absorbed in country pursuits and with 
the improvements she was making in the 
place. She had three houses on the estate— 
the one in which $he lived and where I stayed 
with her, another occupied by her daughter 
Clelia Ferrante and her family, and another 
which was in process of building. She took me 
into her oratory, in which hung an excellent 
copy of Raphael's "Saint Cecilia." "Quella 
doveva cantar bene (She must have sung well)," 
she remarked, as we stood looking at the up- 
turned rapturous face. 

Over her bedroom door hung innumerable 
birds in cages. " J'aime k les entendre le matin," 
she said ; adding, with a comical shade of 
bitterness, " Ces petits coquins, ils chantent 
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toujours si juste ! " Even at her best, she had 
always sung false upon three notes in the 
middle of her voice — the C of the third space, 
with the D and E which follow, were invariably 
considerably too flat. One day that she was 
teaching me to sing " Casta Diva," the great air of 
the " Norma," when I came to the words " spargi 
in terra," which fall upon these particular notes, 
she suddenly stopped me. " Crescete, mia cara 
(You are singing sharp, my dear)," said she. I 
began again, and was again stopped at the same 
place. Anxious to ascertain the fact, about 
which I had my doubts, I repeated the passage 
for the third time, very gently touching the 
piano at the concluding note, and finding myself 
in perfect unison with it. " Ma non sentite che 
crescete sempre ? (But don't you hear that you 
still sing sharp ?) " she exclaimed, and then her- 
self sang the notes a full quarter of a tone too 
flat, after which she looked at me with an air of 
complacent triumph, and remarked, " Sentite che 
vol. 1. 14 — 3 
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differenza, cara mia ? (You hear the difference, 
my dear?)" — a very curious proof that her 
falseness of intonation was an imperfection of 
the ear, and not of the voice, for these three 
notes of the scale — a most remarkable pecu- 
liarity, which I have never since met with in 
any one. This was the only occasion upon which 
she opened her mouth to sing to me while I was 
under her roof; every service in her power, 
except that greatest one, she rendered me. I 
have often thought that my youthful and en- 
thusiastic admiration, which almost amounted 
to adoration of her, was sweet to her, and that 
perhaps she was afraid of lessening it, or of dis- 
turbing the impression which the recollection of 
her singing had left upon my mind. Yet I had 
never heard her in her prime ; nor did I see her 
in " Medea," which by all accounts must have 
been the finest of her parts. I first heard her 
during the last but one of her engagements in 
England, when her voice had lost its freshness 
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and often broke, and when the intonation of more 
than the three original false notes was becoming 
impaired. I saw her in " Tancredi " when, with 
that gracious movement of her perfect arms, she 
seemed to embrace the earth, and sang, "Oh, cara 
terra degli avi miei, ti bacio ! (O, dear earth of my 
forefathers, I kiss thee !) " How wonderful, too, 
was her breaking open of the coffin in " Romeo," 
and the great passionate desolateness with which 
she lifted one lock of the dead Juliet's hair and 
pressed it to her lips ! how glorious the upward 
winged look with which she said, "Ti seguir6 
(I'll follow thee)," in the recitative to the cele- 
brated "Ombra Adorata," that fine song attri- 
buted to Zingarelli, but in reality composed 
by the soprano Crescentini. I remember, while 
I was sitting in my stall worshipping this great 
goddess and thanking Heaven for a new reve- 
lation of happiness, hearing a well-known old 
dandy who was just before me exclaim, while 
he applauded her with a sort of good-natured 
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u Oh, poor dear old thing ! how 
stumpy she is ! how old she has grown, to be 
sure ! She oughtn't to have come back again ! " 
I saw her once again years afterwards, the last 
time of all that she sang in London, when love 
for her country induced her to consent to give 
"one" representation for the benefit of the 
Italian refugees in England, and when, for the 
agony of her failure, I too could have found in 
my heart to cry, " Why did she ever come again ! " 
if afterwards I had not heard Viardot, who had 
seen her for the first time on this occasion, say of 
her, "Yes, it is a ruin; but so is Leonardo's 
" Last Supper.' " This tribute of one woman of 
genius to another reminds me of a conversation 
I had one day with Pasta, when at Como, about 
Mdme. Viardot's sister, Malibran. I was speak- 
ing disapprovingly of the excess of ornament 
with which she was in the habit of overlaying 
almost everything she sang. " Ah," said Pasta, 
"how should one not spend too much when 
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one has such riches ? If I could have done as- 
cending scales, I should have done them too." 

And now she is gone, and Malibran ; and 
Viardot is rarely heard, and not in public — and 
Grisi, who had preserved some of that tradition 
of beauty in power which seems to have taken 
such sad flight out of almost all forms of art in 
this the day of what is called reality, is gradually 
fading away also from before our eyes. To 
those who have seen all these glories of the olden 
time, the opera-house of nowadays seems an 
empty place. I hardly know a better epitaph 
for the great artist whose name I have tried with 
grateful regret to honour in these poor lines, than 
her own daughter's speech about her : " Her 
singing is the least good thing in her; never- 
theless she does not sing ill." 
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